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“The Erie Railway,” 


—OR THE— 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 





is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 


—on— 


FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 


or to CALIFORNIA, 
In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 
Feet of (hambers &t., New York. 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 


PEOPLE'S LINE for ALBANY. 


First-Class Fare $1.50; 
Excursion to Albany 


and return, $2.00 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N. BR., foot of Canal St., 
daily, (Sundays included) at 6 P. M., 





sure connection with Day E 
marved from Albany: thus giving first choice 
to Line, for all points North, 
est and Re . leave Albany 8.15 p.m. 
Trains from Montreal, Saratoga and Binghamton 
Sanbengeneat the esontaane? dock in Al 


ton land 

Reoms Secured and Tickets sold in 
rk Od gy ey 
on Pier » Bare River, foot of Canal street, 


up 


the 
and on 


eres: eamers ; alte, 08 pew York by 1. Co.’ 
Offices, o. Broadwa Sixt avenue, Court 
Broo Jersey ty and Hoboken. " 


Msecoived © Until 6 p. nm. 
W. W. EVERETT, President, Croton Falls, N. Y. 





DENTAL ROOMS, 


F— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down _and sensitive 
teeth speciality. 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 
MANHATTAN LIFE 





it of in F 
tio of Assets, $122 to each §100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


All policies issued by this Company are incontestable 
— Cy ees tion of careful and successful 
topo Roary ee enee Cmmanane Cay tor 90 years paid 
ies issued—at low rat v- 
‘Participating: yg ~¢- ao—giv. 


tng iow we De 


OF NEW-YORK. 
Age | ee (@Hewnry Sroxes, President. 


nt. 
J. L. Hauser, Secretary. 
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mate cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 


Appleton’s School Readers, 


o—— 





Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel al! other schoo! pubil- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictoriul art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
gained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


The New American History. 


_—— 





By that popular author, G- P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub. 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illustrations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


Krusi’s Drawing. 





This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 


Send for complete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS: ** 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITE 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 


All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always 
be economically obtained. 





AND HOW TO PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 


Designed to accompany 
Baliard’s “ Words.” 


And How to Speak 
Them. In Pare. 





BRST BOOKS 
PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education ovEE 
THREE HUNDRED dif 


The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


—=O=— - 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid im provement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

Tbs only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successfal. 





Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and scholarship. tn 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed tn their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton’s Arith- 
metics, Youman'’s Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer'’s As 
tre nomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxley and 
Youman’s Physiology, besides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us On matters connected 
witb the introduction and use 

jour publications. Imme- 
d ate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders witb 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made tor introduction. 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 





THE 


Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for } and comp exercises In 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 
should have them. 


The Primer Series. 


——:0'——— 





Sn6US6' 





Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature, 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers ts 
to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in 
teresting to young pupils. Ass means for leading them to an accur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





HARKNESS’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


— Ot — 


“ Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the tion of many of 
the most eminent classical protessors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 


lifted A 








ing classical institutions ofevery grade, both of school and colloge. 





CHURCH ANTEEMY. 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, Etc., 
for opening and closing public worship, 
alsb adapted to the wants of 


Conventions ald Societies. 


—BY— 
Cc. C. Case and C. C. Williams. 
oasis wig Sein Dae Aaiatee: ace 

Easy Anthems tor Amateur Choirs. 


Many mere difficult ter skilltul singers. 
Not only the best works of the editors, but also choice 


Here isa 


lve short 
Opera. 


ions from % writers, and the bri test An- 
thems of the late P. P. Blas. The “Church 
Anthems” ore larger than usual ; same. $7.50 


tate | per Gonen by express; S cenws by mail. 
pages 
ed for specimen copy of “ Church's Musical 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, 


i eebs the ve middle ages, 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. MUSIC. dt cpieation of 


Gathanons’ it) ty LOCTS C. wie of Arctent 


reece, and Aacient Europe. 





Tenn 
Servoss 


oR ORGA e INSTRUCTION 





And %5 Broadway, New York 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 





THE 


and of the early days: ot 


and Hoffman..... 


EP. &. 0. Bmeeee.. 


s pa A. N. Johnson. . 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


sl +» Bought,- Sold,- Exchanged. 


usical Histo: me & most enterta(ning form, 
the salient and important facts being eat into very 
readable Sones of what hap in China a B. 


ere 


Examine our Splendid New Books. | 
For Schools : 
SONG BELLS. L. O. Emerson 
WELCOME C1 CHORUS. W. 8. Tilden........ $1.00 | 
"With RODE ROBES. Abbey and Munger........ 


“TERE Lie aad an 


tae 


int book mailed tor retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
| shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to & 

0 per cent, from net list. 

Lt teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 








2 which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
aboognede will be made for them. 
He a as laa 
eecsosee He} i & 
oogsoces 10 
= sCURES# 
eencccece 1.50 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
poner k pean g the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known. 





Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuuncu Beit and CHIMES —_ 


Aoavemy, Facrury BELLs, etc. Improved PATENT 
MounTING. Catalogues tree. Agencies. 


$77 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents 





Outfit free. Suaw & Co., Augusta, 





UNION TEACHERS’ ee 


gotiates for of Schoo s 
ication forms poretmed op seqnens, "Parties tn need 
oP Teachers will will please state the qualifications required 


Appress A. LOVELL @ 00. 


4 Bond Street, New York. 


They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
ean ay cinco AY the well-tried prescription 


eee ties Fb hacen Senin 
ion, to Momphrey ie 





free 
pathic M 


2 
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Minerals, Scientific and Medical Books, 
SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, 


BY A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 
Protessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow ot 
the AMerican Association for the Advancement 
of Sci ; Life Member of the Academy of 
Natural Scienees, of Philadelphia, and 
ot tne American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, N. Y. City. 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


where all correspondence should be addressed. 
—_—o— 
New York Branch, for Local Business$only, 
4 Murray Street, (1 Square from P. O,.) 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, AGENTS, 


Specimens sent to a any part of the world by mail. 
en copy of the illustrated monthly Naturalist’s 

of 82 pages sent free. Subscription 75 cts. 

a year, for club rates and premiums see each monthly 





Tr received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Exposition ot 1876, an e only award and 
— given to any American ay Collections ot Miner- 
a 


es is sent pos' 


My Mineralogical Catalogue o of 100p ag 8 pest 
eav cents, boun 


aid on receipt of 25 cert } :¢ 
cloth 7% cents, sheep $1.00, cal: £: cloth interleaved 
sheep int terleaved 1.25, caif ‘interleaved $15); 


rice list alone, 16 dtky 8 cents 
I have now over tons, =e ov A «aay rth of 
It fe well 


Minerals, mo crystallized, in 08 
my prices are lower =F my specimens 
— labelled. than those of any other dealer in the 
untry. This is mainly due to the immense stock I carry 
tthe largest in minerals of any in the country) and my 
system of printed labels attached to the specimens. 
geo. Wry of = species of Shells, made for me by 
on, Jr., who has labelled nearly all my nee, 
cant. P rinted on one side of aper with genus label 
10 cents. Ihave purch one or two of the most 
gucbrated coll eens diy and have now over 2 
Ibe., 3, species mee cimens of Shells and 
7 in Stock. Udeeesal of Birds, oe ot yes, axes, 
&c., &c., 8cents. Catalogues of cts. 
I speeity wraend 


Medicine, &c., 48 pp., 5 cents. (Ploese 
what class of books you wish). 

L~ mod tor the Naturalast’s Toure Hour, giving tall par- 
Specimen copy free. You will coniera ‘double 


favor Ds handing this to some physician, or other person 
porer by) in science. _— - 


School Teachers 


—anp— ' 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Do you want to buy any} 


Books, Stationery, Maps, Globes, 
Daily Registers, Black- 
Boards, Charts, 
Crayons, 

Erasers, 

Reference Books, 

School Record Books, 
District Record Books, District 
Treasurer’s Books, School Mottoes, 

Liquid Slating, Cards, 
Minerals, Apparatus, 


or anything else for your own use or for the use of jthe 
school? 








Are” you going to have any 


Printing, Binding or Electrotyping, 


Done for your Schools? 


DOES YOUR LARCE DICTIONARY 
Weed Fre-Binding 


If so entrust your business to the 


Educational Purchasing Agency, 


of Chicago, 
will give the Low Prices, and the Best 


0 
Work, onthe Shortest Notice 
o charge os information on ony Foot the above sub- 
nclose a stamp for reply. tters are answered 

e day they are Srecelt ed. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO,, 
63 and 65 Washington Street, Chicago. 





—THE— 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2. PER YEAR. 
(4 Numbers) 


TEACHERS’ EDITION, 
(Monthly.) 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
The best journals pu’ abtichod Sos for the Earnest 


sive teacher as mem 1 Board. All 
tions of education are fearlessly discussed in 


Progres- 
cl'tive re dace 


Specimen Copies, 10 Cents, 
S. R. WINCHELL & bse: Chicago., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church: 

‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & Ti , Cincinnati, 0. 









NINTH YEAR: 
THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


_—neenrnr 


‘The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Lyng & Education should 
be read by every teacher w it. It was the 
first weekly 454 of education oo olianed in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable thatit was supplied to 
the teachers of a for by the yom OT schools for z ieee! 

ears and seus y the city ull price: 
Journat lendents, principals, nd leading 
Ep -¥ EVER 


teachers, ty must have ed 


It presents the modern methods of teaching, the forv 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
earnest thoughts on the important subject of wy 
It forms each year a volume of six 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION 


p which every wabjert i ect is ninily and and pooeiens discussed. 

t recognizes th e potential force in 

our advance sivilizath on. An aedieee of the ar- 

ticles published during the year, will compel admiration 

p 4 the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 
oing. 








os 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 

ae ———- exceeds it.”—Hz-Supt. 8. 8. Randall 

S,, wt hearitl 


= ie deserves the praise and support os Lag profession.” 
. City Norma! Col 


pregmmend it to all teachers.”—Supt. 


~S Able fresh, lively and practical. ad Edward | 


er." —Prof. 


idea of 7 educational pa 
is. Normal 


, Principal Whitewater, 


ool. 
* IT must have the JournnaL.”—Prof. Baldwin, Prin. 
a EY (Mo.) Normal College. 
‘ne JOURNAL is an excellent a eo for teachers.”— 
4’ ‘ror n Washt ington Hasbr 


A Normal 
00) 
Gem, wish orery, teacher would read the JouRNAL,'’— 
Jom. Crouse. Fulton Co., oe Be and most of the 
squnty, superintendents of the Sta’ 
l of practical Amy “for the teachers.”— 


“It meets m 
rE. F. Phe 


Supt ‘ord, Carbon Co., Pa., and many of the count 
supt Halford, Ct of the State. d 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS. 

The most influential papers in the country have ever 
comments S a recognizing it as the leading 
organ on 

it is one Cf the best educational) journals.”—Apple- 


lourna 
“The sireciotion is ra 
gpocitente of its ma r] 
pepie ete with matters of interest." —New Fork Sun. 
is full of interesting Lay 4 "—N. Y. Tribune 
* Of interest to —N. ¥. Times. 
“Is well edited.”— 
“ Its editorials are ofa practical character and well 
written,”"—Pa. 4 
“ A valuable auxillary.”’—. est and Stream. 
“ The representative exponent "—Home Journal. 
oe A = representative of our educational inter- 


pay, increasing, a result due to 
natter —Evening Post. 


ee 





ests.”” 
“ Carefully prepered.- Witness. 
“The best publication in the world.”—W. ¥. State Ha, 


“a An able advocate of school reform.”—Commercia! 
“ Commends itself more highly than ever to ite many 
friends."—Nebraska Teacher. 


Appkess, E. L. KELLOGG & C 
2 E “[uth Street."N. ¥ 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsom 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper tor the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best 4 help {n teaching the International Sunday School 





Itis evangelical bat not sectarian in Saget, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Subscribe for it and induce others to do a same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage included is onl, 
$2.50. Kaaress a ° » od 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE SPELLING GAME, 


—or— 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is octmowtetest to be the most interesting and 
citing game ever published ; at the same time serves 

a valua ple EDUCATOR of both old Cc young. i, the 
best Someats of social home enjoym: y 
be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Au- 
thors or Bible names. The game may be played b' any 
number of persons. Price cents. Postage prepa 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth. 
Containing 674 Pages. Nearly 30,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations and Definicions 
aceording to the best English and 


American Lexicographers, 
This book is a complete & tome ot vetnebie Fie 
tions and definitions of d Foreign 
ords, phrases and expressions alt inthe nun- 
ciation of each word. To introduce them, we will send 
one Dictionary. Price Scents. Postage prepaid. 
Apprsss, PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*,* Norge: We will send one Spelling game and one 
Dictionary on 1a of & cents. 1 and 8 cent stamps 
axen. 











xr Gents. p a mall, 2% cents. W. 





FUN weahios? 


Americus, Kansas 


‘has had a wide experience. 





Books for Teachers’... 


1. De Graft s School-Room Guide. 


Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed | 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpvcror of Insmirures. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects treated are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 

Our Proposition. 

This valuable book will cost you $1.50 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journa, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 


Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
He is one of 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Ot 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send it toa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage, 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press. 


This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two to the “Institute.” 


E. L. Kettoae & Co. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices.—1199 Broctwe New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia : ‘Fulton Street (cor. Til 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’ . 

Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtain 
(Seanes or Dyed. Goods t received and retrrned by —4 








TEs 


BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS, 
Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST. CHEAP 
EST, and the BEST light known for Schools, Churches, 
Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks Offices, Picture 
Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and elegant 


“ear size of room. Get circular and cotipate. 
A liberaldiscount to churches and tne 


L. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street. NewYork 


EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 


28 East 14 Street, 
20% 


1, Te supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good Teachers with Schools. 


8. To furnish Apparatus, Maps, Charts, Crayons, Mine- 
rals, etc., etc. 


Let every teacher write to us for a circular. 
postage. 
E.L KELLOGG & CO. 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 
Lessons by an unskiliful person will be of little ad 
vantage, but lessons by one who understands it perrectly 











Enclose 





will cause rapid advancement, Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel-| be 


logg is a teacher of Drawing, Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 
Mrs. L. 8. KELLOGG, 
28 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


New York. |. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


4 DAMS A ACADEMY, CINCY, MASS. Hon. CHARLES 
Francis ADAMS, Ceieman of 


Ser aia eA sleet ht eae aon, Board bb 





Tod TEACHERS TOMKINS’ COVE, ROCK 
land Co., x. a ne delignitaly situated on the west 
beak of ; ae F Sen malice A oh A 

rms and porte ded solely 





tons. early. 
, Germantown, Pa, 


INDERGARTEN Leg = INSTITUTE AND 


home- 
or the benefit of tired — 
Miss E C 





National Kin: D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. is 1879. Mrs. Pol- 
lock and Louise 


Norma) Institute of Berlin, ——_, and } on been ever 
since successfully engaged iv teaching in ac: ordances 
with Frobel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and 
Washington. F a to the 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE PO.) K or SUSIE 
PO ’. 8. E. cor. of 8th and K st. Washington, 


O CENTRAL NO! dergarten Train 


HI and Kinde p 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full coueen, one, two and three years preety. In- 





corporated under a state Board of Trustees. 
only Normal School in the State, having : oe Pro. 
t and Practice, —- | with 


academ c instruction. Tuition and 
Joux OGDEN, 


uree 
the most thoro 
at the lowest rates. 
orthington, Franklin "con 0. 
Methodist 


ACK ARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Building, 805 Png aa eB New York. This is a pro- 
fessional school for business training, and is under the 
we supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
8S Packard, who for the past 20 years was assoc’ 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the Book- 
keeping oh which bears their name. The College 
was Proond in 1858, a) as made steady At 
by and a pubile. ee 
class The 


Prin., Wo 


and now stands at 


mas epastena as gad ewes ; 
thoro and effic 

en yeduced, ae pupils can enter at any time. 
perterm of i2 w l oF or send tor 
circular containing fall particulars. 8. 5. PACKARD, 
Principal. 








pans BUSINESS CO. LLecE, ® Bo 

; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine's upto 
College, 1818 Broadway, Sth ra , open 9 A.M. tll till 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys ta 
rudimental and higher Moweiding it Cae a an 
all English Branches ; lessons $3, monthly, 
Arithmetic and bedi | 10" — rterly. Foreigners an 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 





N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORE AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan’ 
guages, Drawing and wy my By —— ad- 
bene y em to Pupils, from the beginning to 


“e SPECIAL TRAD Tree Puplls, $10 p . cartes 
rf quarter. 
Terms: lees o Two - sn 
4 “ 
TRO At nicer aaa 
A at an 
commmencing from date uf en : 
SUBSCR ON BOOKS Dail: Daily trom 6 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N, B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the , is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al] other Mu ic Schools which 
imitate its name and es , evidently with the view 


obtaining re ° 
Sao octeicdied baltn Baenns toe und to Geo ochest. 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
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New York, pa 2r and 28, 1880. 





WE invite attention to the change of address. We are 
now at 28 East 14st., and here we invite our friends. We 
have School Supplies and invite Correspondence con- 
cerning your needs in that direction. Our Education 
Agency is to be unexcelled—complete in all particulars. 





Ventilation. 





Most of our school-rooms are but little superior to the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. The crazy old building, full of 
holes is the best; the tight new building will slay many 
an innocent. Few school-houses have any means of get- 
ting out the foul air, or of getting in pure air. The win- 
dows and doors are the only means, and will be for many 
years. Why cannot every teacher make use of them? 
Let each house open them wide, and set his pupils march- 
ing aroun the room to a cheerful song for three minutes ; 
then let him resume the stadies, This is the practice now 
with many good teachers, and it should be adopted by all. 
There is no excuse for neglecting this means for renewing 
the air of the room. 





Women Voters. 





At Gifford’s Station, on Staten Island, Schoo! Gommis- 
sioner King had delared the old building unsafe, it also 
stood almost in the road, and there was no play-ground 
It was clear to the people that they must either have a 
new house or move this one and fix it up. July 16th the 
ladies attended a lecture at the school-house by Mrs. Lil- 
lie D. Blake President of the Woman's Suffrage Society. 
On the 17th an adjourned school meeting was held and the 
women presented themselves for the first time. Mr. Coyne, 
the clerk, had notified all women whose names were on 
the tax list. A committee was appointed to find a situa- 














tion for a new building and estimate its cost. Two ladies, | book, and their work to be done. It is this class that resist 


Mrs. Sarah A. Colon and Mrs. Elinor Brown were put on 
the committee of five; the meeting then adjourned. On 


| the 31st another meeting was held; the house was full. 
(Mrs Preston, of Middletown, 
| meeting told how the women in her town had not only 
| Voted, but hed elected a member of the school board. The 


was there, and before the 


| committee reported, and it was decided to buy a lot across 
the road for $300, Then came the question of building a 


each | new house, or remodeliag the old one, andjit was decided 
jto remodel Then about moving the building—some 


wanted to advertise for proposals, Mrs. Brown moved to 
lay tLat on the table, and it was done. 

The behavior of the women was admirable. They con- 
tributed to the interest of the meeting. In every district 


| the women should attend the school meetings. We hope 
nes | the time is coming when some of the wooder-headed men 


trustees will be replaced by earnest women, who will 
knock “politics in the schools” on the head, and insist on 
the appointment of teachers who have skill in all cases. 





Women as Trustees. 





The day is coming when women will be found as trus- 
tees of our schools. And we think the schools will be 
benefited. The plan of putting in teachers to please cer- 
tain politicians will then come to an end—at least, we don’t 
think the schools will be used as unscrupulously for that 
purpose as they are now used. Said one trustee of this 
city, “Mr. A—— is the man we want, but we must go 
tor Mr. B——,, for he is the man ‘the Boss’ wants to go 
in.” The story of the degradation of the public schools 
of th’s metropolis can never be written, and it is well it 
cannot. It would be adark affair. It ia the same in every 
city and large town. 

Politics! politics! and these smear everything they 
touch. We believe women tw have more conscience than 
men, and that they will ignore politics when they shall 
come to act as trustees of the interests of the children. 
Again, we believe that women will use a betier judg- 
ment in selecting a teacher ; 
could they. 

The teacher should be weighed as to his total influence 
—and this the mothers will do. They will not stand over 
ten dollars more per month if thereby they get a teacher 
worth twice as much. 


The Superintendent. 








In the development of our school system it has been 
found necessary to have officers to supervise the work of 
the teachers; so that every city of considerable size has a 
School Superintendent. If these gentlemen are able, 
practical and earnest educators, they doa great service to 
education—and there are a goodly number of such. And 
then it must be added, there are a very large number of 
those who are doing au incalculable amount of damage. 

1. The political superintendent. In some cities the of- 
fice is given as a reward for political service; i: is taken 
because it has a comfortable salary attached to it. The 
man has no sympathy with the childrens, the teacher or 
the work. We drew the portrait of one such in these 
pages sometime since ; on its being shown him by a teach- 
er, it made him so angry that he coveted the power to 
compel the teachers to subscribe no longer. Such a man 
exists only to aid in “getting places” for persons whose 
influence he desires. 

2. The machine superintendent. There is many a man 
who has found out he cannot teach himself, but who, 
nevertheless, believes he can superintend those who can. 
He marks out a course of study ; one class is to follow on 
after another; so much mathematics in class No.1; so 
much in No. 2, and so on. There must be no variations 
on peril of dismissal. Give him 1,000 children to start 
with in the Primary grade and he believes, if the child will 
only continue to come to school, that he will have a per- 
fect education! The quality of the teaching, the most im- 
portant thing of all, he never takes into consideration. 
Such men are scattered all over the country; they sup- 
pose themselves to be doing a very great work. They op- 
tain reports that show how many pupils are in a class, 
the number of days they attend, and record them in a 





|as men when they have the same qualifications. 


they would not do worse | 








progress. They don't believe in methods; they opposed 
Horace Mann, and all that, for did he not ‘attempt an im- 
provement? They hang like millstones on the neck of all 
who would advance. The A BC method? That is good, 
they declare! The Object System? That is one of the 
new-fangled schemes. The Quincy Method? Nothing 
but enthusiasm. And, so these men stand, as did the 
lious in the way of Christian. They “ believe in learning 
the words of the book—the meaning will come some 
time.” 

Now, a good superintendent is hard to find. He must 
be able to inspire and encourage and positively aid his 
teachers. He will labor in season and out of season to im 
bue them with correct and broad ideas of the needs of the 
children. He will seek to have every child better and 
wiser for each day's stay in the school-room. The ques- 
tion he will continually ask “What more can I do for the 
children ?” 
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Women as Voters at School Meetings. 





The law passed Feb, 12, 1880, provides that sex shall 
not disqualify any person from voting at any school meet- 
ing who has*the other qualifications. If this means any- 
thing, it means that women possess the same right to vote 
Hence, 
what qualifications are required of men? There are seven, 
as follows: 

1. Every resident of a neighborhood or district who has 
a child residing with him, attending the school, or who 
has $50 worth of personal property liable to school tax, 
and to execution therefor, and who, if challenged, swears 
to either of these facts, shall be allowed to vote at the 
school meeting, if such person is authorized to vote at town 
meetings. 

2. All persons are authorized to vote at town meetings 
who are qualified by the Constitution to vote for elective 
officers; and the Constitution qualifies to vote (or elective 
officers every male person aged 21, a citizen ten days, a 
resident in the State one year, in the courty four months 
and in the district where he offers his vote 30 days—is en- 
titled to vote for. 

3. Hence, a woman who has the other qualifications 


' (besides sex) for voting at town meetings is entitled to 


vote at school meetings. If she is challenged she can take 
the oath that she is qualified. 

That is, (1) Every woman can vote if she is the parent 
or guardian of a child who has attended the school; if she 
is a citizen; is 21 years old; has resided in the district 30 
days, in the county 4 months, in the State one year. (2) If 
not a parent or guardian she may still vote, if she has $50 
worth of personal property liable to school-tax and to exe- 
cution therefor. 

The question whether a woman is a citizen or not will 
arise. Of course, those who are of foreign birth are not, 
unless they comply with the legal requirements, but all 
who were born in this country, women as well as men are 
citizens in the eye of the law. 





Tae Heavens.—We are soon to enter upon a period 
when an occurrence will take place in the heavens which 
has not been known for more than eighteen centuries, 
Jupiter, Uranus, Saturn, Neptune, are spproaching their 
perihelion, that is drawing nearer and nearer to the sun, 
and some minds have fears as to the possible results. This 
event has happened several times before, and probably will 
happen often again, without causing the smallest incon- 


‘ venience to any human being. The last occasion when a 


phenomenon similar to that which is about to happen oc- 
curred was at the beginning of last century, when all four 
of these wandering worlds neared the sun almost simul- 
taneously. That was in 1708, and if there were any 
grounds for supposing that earthquakes and plagues at- 
tended these unusual events, history ought to inform us. 
Yet there is no satisfactory proof of the earth having been 
disturbed about that period. The perturbing power o 
these bodies is limited to slightly altering the orbit of the 
earth, and beyond that they have assumed toward our 
smaller planet an attitude of perfect complacency. 
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Blackboards, etc. 








There will be many a sad, dreary, forlorn, neglected 
school-house opened in September and October. Why 
the zsthetic wave has never touched the children’s house 
is more than can be explained. But, fully nine-tenths of 
the buildings dedicated to education are dismal and re- 
pulsive. Of this fact all are well aware. Let us look to 
the furniture—in fact let us take just one piece at a time 
—the blackboard. 

First, have you a blackboard, or an apology for one ? If 
you have, why is it made of boards full of white cracks ? 
Or is it so scratched and defaced that it is of no use even 
if the white seams did not gap so widely? Or is it a black 
wall or what was black once but now full of holes. In 
either case proceed to have it repaired. If you can do no 
better with the boards, knock off the end pieces and fetch 
the joints together, and then have it painted black. Of 
course if you can get slating, procure that, for it is far 
superior to the paint, Have the paint a dead black, no 
varnish. Ifthe plaster is broken get some mortar and 
plaster it up, and then cover the whole surface with stout 
manila paper laid on like wall paper. When dry, lay on 
slating and you will have a perfect blackboard, or buy 
blackboard paper—it is not expensive. It is the same kind 
of paper referred to above (brown manila three feet wide, 
of any length,) but slated on one or both sides. 

_ Let no one sit down and say he cannot do these things ; 
_they must be done or you will be crippled all winter long. 
You may not be able to arouse the trustees. But if you 
exhibit a wide-awake and earnest spirit we think you will. 
If you cannot, find some person of influence and take him 
to the building and show him the condition of things and 
explain your needs ; snd ask him to urge the supply of 
them ‘on the trustees. What is the cost of a blackboard 
to the district ? it will be but a few cents each. 

The position of the board is of importance. In many 
schools itis put in an inconvenient place ; it should be 
where it can be used at any and alltimes. It should not 
be too high for the young children or too low for the tall 
ones. It will be better if there is cne specially fitted for 
the younger classes. The teacher needs a movable black- 
board, one that can be wheeled out if necessary. And 
why not have these things? The answer is, the parsi- 
mony of the parents. But is this really the case? Do 
the teachers tell (1) the pupils of the needs of the school- 
room and (2) the parents? We tear not. 

The blackboard should be supplied with neat rubbers 
and pointers. These last the boys will delight to furnish. 
They can be made of pine. A clapboard can be used. 
Have it sawed into strips an inch wide, and have these 
planed to a point and a hole burned in one end. Require 
a pupil to hang them up when used. Nothing is more un- 
tidy than a chalk-bestrewn floor, for the dirt then is an 
excuse, but the chalk was deliberately thrown on the floor. 
Have a suitable trough to catch the chalk and have this 
trough brushed out every morning into a box kept for 
the purpose. Brush and box should be in a special place. 

As torubbers, while home-made ones can be devised, it 
will pay to get some from school-supply stores. They cost 
from ten to fifteen cents each and can be sent by mail. On 
these should be tacked a piece of stout leather, so they 
can be hung up ; they must not be thrown into the trough 
to become dusty. These brushes need cleaning at least 
once per day, and that should be in the morning. By 
thumping them against each other they are quickly 
cleaned, 

Never tolerate scrawls or rude pictures on the black- 
board. Itis not uncommon to find the lines in mathemat- 
ical work drawn too far below the figures, too long, too 
wide, not parallel, and with unhandsome ends, etc. Ban- 
ish this kind of work—‘“‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever ;” 
encourage the production of what is beautiful. 

Lastly, let the teacher practice on the blackboard, so 
that her work occasions comment for its excellence. Very 
few can write straight, or draw neatly. If needful, let the 


teacher practice for an hour aday until her work is a 
model for the rest. 
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ty A DiLEMMA.—A just and severe man in the olden time 
built a gallows on a bridge, and asked every passenger whither 
he was going. If he answered truly, he passed unharmed ; if 
falsely, he was hanged on the gallows. One day a passeny ec. 
being asked the usual question, answered, ‘I am going to he 
hanged on the gallows.” ‘ Now,” said the gallows builder, ‘ii 
I hang this nan, he will have answered truly, and omgit us 
to — been hanged.” History does not say what decision n¢ 
came to. 
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Whispering. 


Many teachers are fretted and troubled by the whisper- 
ing of their pupils. They ask, “How can we stop whis- 
pering?” Suppose we put this in another aspect and ask 
“How shall we prevent their wanting to whisper?’ The 
usual way is to have a rule against,it and a penalty. So 
much is deducted from their standing, or they are made 
to stay in at recess or after school. But let the teacher 
give the pupils employment, and then they will not be 
likely to whisper. “ An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” It is not well to make a rule against 
whispering. Let the pupils know that you do not want it 
done, and then try the effect of employment. At all events 
do not consider the scholar as a reprobate if he will 
whisper. Reflect what you would do under the same cir- 
cumstances ; reflect further that teachers are very apt to 
whisper when together. And if a pupil whispers, it is not 
absolutely necessary to rap on your desk and look crossly 
at him, The world will not fall to pieces if one or ten 
whisper each day. Be brave then and do not be frightened 
if one whispers. 

Let us now see how it can be stopped, for a school-room 
that is full of noise and confusion 1s an unsightly spectacle. 
Noise and study are incompatible. Explain this to the 
scholars and enlist their aid in the matter. Make them 
find that you want to make the room pleasant; that 
you do not want them to be troubled and harassed by 
others interrupting them. These plans may be tried to 
accustom the children to abstain from speaking. 

(1) Ask them to go without whispering for a half hour, 
or hour, and at the end or that time ascertain who have 
succeeded, letting them raise their hands. Commend their 
success; give them a little rest, and then let them try an- 
other period. 

(2) Have a period set apart for speaking, by having a 
large card marked, “Study Hour,” on one side and 
“Needful Speech,” on the other. At the end of each hour 
turn this card. 

(3) Keep an‘eye on the noisy ones, and give them a 
separate place to sit, not so much as a punishment as to 
prevert them treubling others. 

(4) Keep a record of those who whisper much, and 
class them as “Disorderly,” and lower their standing for 
good behavior. This needs to be handled with care. 

(5) Detain those who are noisy, and try to influence 
them by a kind personal talk. 

(6) Appoint some of these as monitors. 

(7) Give extra employment to those who seek to have 
time to whisper. 

(8) Make a great distinction between those who whis- 
per about their studies and those who whisper about 
mischief. 

(9) Dismiss in the order of orderly conducts you have 
noted it—saying I will dismiss in the classes—(a) “Those 
who have seemed to me to be successful in managing 
themselves; these may stand—James, Henry, etc. etc.” 
After dismissing these—() “Those who have seemed to 
me to be moderately successful: these may stand— Wil- 
liam, Mary, etc.” After:dismissing these. (c) “Those who 
have had the best success, these may stand—Susan, etc.” 
Then dismiss these. 

There are many other methods, but the above carefully 
appiied and followed by close personal attention will gener- 
ally suffice. 
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The History Class. 


Let it be clearly understood at the outset that the teach- 
ing of history is a work of time. When there is seen on a 
plan of study “A six weeks course in history,” mark 
down on your tablets that nothing worthy will be accom- 
plished. History must be attempted by Jittles, as every- 
thing else is attempted. It is as great a subject as arith- 
metic or geography ; and it must be undertaken seriously. 

Let us suppose the teacher has a class or school, and he 
has decided to teach history. He will of course undertake 
to be imbued with the spirit of history, so that the dry 
bones may be made to live. Let him begin by giving brief 








and connected statements concerning the rise and progress 
of the great monarchies—the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Macedonian, Roman and Jewish. He should construct a 
map on paper 3x4 feet, which should be one of a series of 
historical charts. Let him endeavor to give a clear ac- 
count of the settlement of Europe, the formation of the 
kingdoms and finally the discovery of America Of 





. 


course, only the barest outline can be given, but ifit be 
firmly fixed other material can be fastened thereto, and 
the result will be a consistent whole. 

This will remind the teacher of house building; first, 
the frame, then to this, the outer boards are nailed; then 
the walls, and lastly the adornments. After the general 
structure is up let the teacher go all around and add re- 
levant fact to fact, so that the history can be seen to 
grow under his hand. If the pupil chooses to read in 
his text book, let him do so, but do not give him a les- 
son to learn as yet. 

The above method is not the method of the book; 
nor is a book at 4ll suitable to be used to teach the ele- 
ments of history. These must come from the living 
teacher; when the pupil begins to breathe the spirit of 
history, when he begins to see what nations have existed 
he will want to know more and more about them; he 
will then read without pressure—such reading will do him 


good. d 
No mention has been made of the extent of this course. 


It is only claimed that it should begin.early in the secon- 
dary school (grammar), and each week, month, term, and 
year should see something added so that it will be a con- 
sistent, well-rounded affair at the close. If no beginning 
has been made, let the teacher mark out a course and plan 
to begin to-day to lay down the great beams of his historical 
structure. If he says he will only undertake American 
history, let him begin that in the same spirit and the same 
large design. No mistake is more fata] than to start out 
and have the pupil very thorough, as it is termed, with the 
text-book. This means to learn it word for word. Now, 
this is a very bad plan. Begin American history by show- 
ing there was an Aboriginal Period, a Discovery Period, a 
Settlement Period, a Colonial Period, a Revolutionary 
Period, and*a Constitutional Period. Tell them some- 
thing of each of these day by day until you begin with the 
book ; then read something of each period, and finally 
consolidate their knowledge by questions and by requir- 
ing them to write what they can. Such a class will not 


pass an examination at the end of three months like the 
book followers, but try them in ayear. In this study it 
will be found that “ books are but helps.” 
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Keeping a Journal in your School. 


By Gro. W. Bentiey. 

I have been in the habit of keeping a journal of the 
operations of my school-room ; or rather a pupil is elected 
each week to do this work. I will give a sample of the 
journal, as I have the book before me : 











Jan. 24, 1879. 

The weather was very stormy, and four ot the scholars 
Miss B. Barker, Miss R. Preston, Miss L. Winne, and John 
Leonard were absent. Four came late. The sixth chap- 
ter of Mark was read and we sang “ The Shining Shore.” 
Mr. Bentley then gave us an account of the way in which 
pictures are made, which was very interesting. Several 
asked questions. Pictures made on steel, copper, wood, 
and stone were shuwn to us, Then came the regular 
business. Mr. Belknap was appointed monitor. At re- 
cess James Wilson quarreled with George Murphy, and 
was deprived of his recess for this week. Mr. Bently 
complained that many boys lacked courage, especially to 
own up when they had done wrong, At noon all took 
lunch in the school-room and we played games then. The 
Latin class read about Dido ; itwasin Virgil, and Mr. B. 
gave an interesting account of Carthage. We all felt that 
we should like to read Latin. 

Before school was out Mr. B. asked how many of us 
were going to college, and six boys raised their hands ; he 
said a liberal education was better than money. The or- 
der has been very good. , The scholar who seems to try 
the most to help make things go right is Oscar Simmons. 

Henry Kener, Sec’y. 

The journal is read every morning right after the Bible 


and singing. It always interests the pupils. I have about 
forty pupils, and the older ones are chosen for secretaries. 
I never dictate what shall be put into the journal. Some- 
times the record of several years back is read. One of the 
boys graduated at Williams College with honor, and his 
secretary's report was looked up. It teaches the boys 
how to write for one thing, and it gives dignity to the 
work they do. It gives positive pleasure to all the pupils 
besides. ’ 


* 


EARTHQUAKES.—An earthquake at one of the Azores form - 
ed a new island, 18,000 square yards in extent. A severe 
earthquake also occured in Switzerland. A other on the 
Philippine Islands lasting several days. Vesuvius had a slight 














voleanic outbreak. 
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Geographical Compositions. 





% 
“ MY NATIVE PLACE.” 

(In your description use the tollowing “ outlines,” mak- 
ing & paragraph out of each heading. Mark a new para- 
graph by beginning the first l:ne halfan inch to the right of 
the left hand margin, At home, ask your parents what 
you do not know.) 


Name of place ; in what State and coun- 
ty; on what river, lake, bay, or other 
water ; near what city or town. 
Size, population, trade, railroads,steam- 
ers, ships, mills, factories, farm pro- 
ducts, lumber, live-stock, etc. 
{Mention any objects of special interest, 
| such as mountains, parks, gardens, build- 
3. SPEOLAL. | ings, ete. Close with any interesting event 
(in the history of the place. 
II. 
THE STATE IN WHICH I LIVE. 

1, Situation and size —In what part of our country ; 
boundaries ; comparative size ; area in square miles. 

2. Resowrces.—Farm products ; live-stock ; mines ; man- 
ufactures ; commerce, etc. 

3. Climate.—Hot or cold ; healthful or otherwise; snow, 
rain, etc. 

4, The inhabitants.—Population ; occupations, ete. 

5. Cities—Name the capital, and two or three chief 
cities, telling the situation of each, and stating something 
interesting adout each. 

6. Historical—When, where, and by whom was the 
State settled, adding any other facts of interest. 

(Compositions to be written at home, and read in the 


class as a reading lesson. Pupils will question their pa- 
rents about facts required.) 


ITI. 
OUR COUNTRY. 

(Study your geography. Make a paragraph out of each 
“ heading.”) 

1, Situation and size—State in what part of the world; 
area, length and width ; bcundaries. 

2. Physical features.—Its three great natural divisipns ; 
chief mountain systems ; five great rivers ; great lakes. 

3. Political divisions.—Number of States and territories ; 
sections, or groups into which they are divided. 

4, Resources.—Sources of wealth, such as mines, forests, 
fisheries, manufactures, farm products, commerce, etc., and 
the leading pursuits in the different sections. 

5. Climate.—Of the northern belt; southern; plateau 
region ; Pacific coast. 

6. Commerce.—Chief exports and imports; the great 
commercial cities. 

7. Historical.—When séttled and by whom ; when made 
a nation ; the people and government. 

(Teachers will require the corrected and re-written com 
positions to be read in class, as a reading lesson.)—Jonn 
Swett, Principal Girls’ High Sch’l, San Francisco. 


Examination for N. Y. State Certificates. 


1, sITUATION. 


2. DESCRIPTION. 








Jury 27, 1880. 

1. Trwe—The following subjects have allotted to them 
one hour for each, namely; Grammar and Analysis, Geo- 
graphy, American History, Physics, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, General History, General Literature and 
Latin. 

The following have one-half hour each, namely: Read- 
ing, Wr'ting, Composition, Book-keeping, Rhetoric, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Physiology aud Hygiene, Drawing, Me- 
thods, Schocl Economy, Civil Government and School 


Law. 
2. The written work of each candidate will afford the 


test in spelling. 

3. A candidate to be entitled to a certificate must pass 
at least seventy five per cent in each of the following sub- 
jects, namely: Reading, Spelling, Writing, Grammar and 
Analysis, Composition, Geography, Amerivan History, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry (or Latin); and an 
average of seventy-five per cent in the other subjects, 
namely ; Book-keeping, Rhetoric. Botany, Zoology, Phy- 
sics, Physiology and Hygiene, Drawing, General History, 
General Literature, School Economy, Methods, Civit Gov- 
ernment and School Law. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. Give the table for square measure ; and explain how 
you would develop the ideas and terms used therein, to a 
class of children. 





2. State and demonstrate a rule for dividing one fraction 
by another. 

3. The longitude of Boston is 71° 4’ west, and that of 
New Orleans is 89° 2’ west; what'is the time at New Or- 
leans when it is 7 o’clock 12 mm., a.m, at Boston ? 

4. What will be the wages of 9 men for 11 days, if the 
wages of 6men for 14 days be $84 ? 

5. For how much must I make my note at bank for three 
months at 6 per cent, in order to get from the bank just 


$300 ? 
6. Bought a horse for $125, and sold it for 20 per cent 


advance ; sold a carriage for $J25, gaining 25 per cent; 
sold a yoke of oxen for $125, losing 20 per cent ; bought 
ten sheep for $125, and sold them ata loss of 25 per cent. 
What did I gain or lose on the whole ? 

7. Of two pieces of land, the one a circle 17 rods in di- 
ameter, the other a triangle whose hypotenuse is 30 rods, 
and whose base is 24 rods, which is the larger, and how 
much ? 

8. State and demonstrate a rule for finding the sum of 
an arithmetical series. 

9. The length of a block of marble containing 105 cubic 
inches, is 7 incnes ; find the length of a similar block con- 
taining 22,680 cubic inches. 

10. The sum of two fractions is 443, and their difference 
ys; What are the tractions ? 

Oral Examination. 

1. (a) What is the chief object in the study of arithme- 
tic, and (6) how much of arithmetic, as found in our text- 
books. do you consider necessary for the attainment of this 
object ? 

2. State briefly (a) how you would commence giving 
instruction in arithmetic to little children, and () what 
powers of mind you would seek to exercise in these first 
lessons. 

3. State (a) the difference between a rule and a prin- 
ciple as they are used in arithmetic, and (5) the order in 
which they should be mastered by the pupil. 

BOOK-KEEPING, 

1. Name the books required in single entry, and give 
uses of each. 

2. Enter the following transactions as you would ina 
day book, transfer them to a ledger and balance the ac- 


count : 
June 4, 1875, sold Juhn Smith 4 lbs. of tea, at $1.00 per 


Ib.; June 7, 8 bbls. of flour, at $5.00 per bbl.; June 10, 25 
Tbs. of sugar at 10c. per Ib., and 10 yds. of cassimere, at 
$2.00 per yd. June 12 he paid me $8.00 ; June 14, his 
daughter Jane bought 10 yds. of calico, at 12c.; 50 yds. of 
sheeting. at 10c.; and a pair of gloves, at $1.25; June 20, 
he paid $10.00. 

3. Make a bill of the above, enter a credit for the bal- 
ance, and receipt the same. 

* 4, Write a promissory note, a receipt for money paid on 
account, and a bank note, and name the parties to the lust. 
ALGEBRA. 

1. Define Algebra, Simple Equation, Radical Equation, 
Quadratic Equation, and explain the methods of tran- 
sposing and reducing terms in a simple equation. 

2. Find the values of x, y, and z in the following equa- 
tions, and name the different methods of eliminating the 
unknown quantities: 7x—3y=a; 5y—llx=a; 9y—5 
za 

3. The sum of the squares of two numbers is 131; the 
sum of their 6th powers is 793; what are the numbers? 

4. To what form is every complete Quadratic Equation 
reducible? Explain the methods of completing the 

uare. 
ie 27x42 4—Vx 





5. Find the value ot x in the equation 
4+ x v= 

6. What is the sum of 4/¥ and VK? 

7. lf acertain number be divided by the product of its 
digits, the quotient will be three; and it 18 be added to 
the number, the digits will be inverted. What is the 
number ? 

8. What is the square root of 4x*+12x5+5x* —2x* 

+7x? —2x+1? 

9. Fiud the values of x and y in the equations x 

10; V+ vyi=* 
= 3 

10. A board ten feet long in the form of a right-angled 
triangle, is twelve inches wide at one end and tapers re- 
gularly to a point at the other; where shall it be cut pa- 
rallel to its broad end, so as to divide it into equal parts? 

GEOMETRY. 


1. Name and describe ten geometric figures of two di- 
mensions. 


y= 











2. Name and describe five geometric solids. 

3. What is the comparative magnitude of the sum of the 
angles of a triangle, and the sum of the interior angles of a 
pentagon? Give proof. 

4, How are angles measured, and what is the measure 
of an angle inscribed ina circle? Give proof. 

5. How may the area of any triangle be measured? 
Give proof. 

6. Show how any line may be divided into equal parts? 
Give proof. 

7. How does the square inscribed upon the Ciagonal of 
a square compare with the squareitself? Give proof. 

8. Show the relations between the diameter of a circle 
and the sides of a regular inscribed hexagon. 

9. Considering the earth a perfect sphere, at what lati- 
tude isa degree of longtitude just half the length cf a de- 
gree at the equator? Give proof. 

10. What geometric instruction should precede the for- 
mal reasoning processes in Geometry ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Draw an outline map of North America and show (by 
the drawing, or verbally) its general natural divisions, with 
the reliefs, drainage and slopes of each. 

2. State what you know of the geographical distribution 
of coal and iron in the United States. 

8. Compare the corresponding latitudes of Europe and 
North America in regard to climate, and explain the cause 
for any existing differences. 

4. Name and locate five of the principal lake and river 
ports of the United States outside of New, York State. 

5. Name and locate five of the principal cities of New 
York State, and give the reasons tor their location and the 
leading industries of each. 

6. What causes affect the rain-fall on the western coast 
of South America, and how ? 

7. What is the climate of Quito, and why ? 

8. Draw an outline to represent a hemisphere, showing 
equator, tropics and polar circles, naming each ; also the 
divisions made by them, and giving the width of each such 
division. 

9. Explain the cause of the position of the tropics and 
polar circles. 

10. Name and locate five of the principal seaports of 
Europe. 

Oral Examination. 

1. What ideas do you think should be developed in the 
first lessons in geography ? 

2. How should these ideas be presented ? 

3. What faculties of the pupil should be chiefly brought 
into exercise in the study of primary geography ? 

4. At what point in a school course should the study of 
geography be introduced ? 

PHYSICS. 

1, Enumerate the different forces which we see in ac- 
tion around us, and give the characteristics of each. 

2. What is the law of gravitation ? 

8. Give the laws in regard to the pressure of liquids as 
to direction and force, and show seme application to the 
mechanic arts. 

4. Describe the action of a common pump, aad describe 
the constructicn and uses of a scientific instrument which 
operates on the same rrinciple. 

5. Explain the ac:ion and causes of intermi‘tent springs. 

6. Explain the nature of sound, and give its rate of 
transmission, and the causes of difference in pitch of 
sound. 

7. Explain the theory of heat, its general effect upon 
bodies, and the different ways of its transmission. 

8 What is hght and how is it transmitted ? 

9. Explain reflection and refraction of light. 

10. Give an account of the means and results of decom- 
posing light. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Life may be given in many ways, 
And ioyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 
So generous is fate ; 
But then to stand beside her 
When craven churls deride her, 
7o front a lie in arms and not to yield,— ‘ 
7 his shows, methinks, God's plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manheod’s solid earth 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he ¢ eeds. 
{Tribute to Lincoln.—Lowg.L. 
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1, What is the meaning ofthe first line of the above ex- 
tract ? 

2. Parse each italicised word. 

3. Give a prepositional phrase in the seventh line, and 
tell its use. 

4, Give a general analysis of the last six lines. 

5. Give the different forms assumed by the prefixes in 
and ad in compositions, and illustrate by examples. 

ORAL EXAMINATION, 

6. What are the objects of language exercises, and in 
what way is the use of language best acquired ? 

7. What faculties are exercised in its study, and at 
what stage of the pupil’s progress should it be intro- 
duced ? 

8. What are the relations ot language to knowledge, and 
what is the relative importance of each in a school 
course ? 

9. What attention should be given to the analysis and 
bistory of words, and how and when should such analysis , 
be taught. 

10. What is grammar, and what place should it have in 
a school course ? 

f COMPOSITION, 

1, What is the general object to be attained by exercises 
in* composition, and how should they be introduced into 
school ? 

2. Show how compositiou may be directly connected 
with object lessons, and how simple expressions may be 
changed to complex. 

3. What educational advantages will come from the pu 
pils writing the incidents of the day as they occur? 


4. Enumerate all the advantages arising from wating Vp 


composition a daily exercise. 

5. How should familiar subjects be treated in class before 
they are assigned as subjects of composition ? 

6. What care should be exercised in regard to criticism 
generally ? 

7. How may the details of letter writing, both in form 
and substance, be most successfully taught ? 

8. Give some of the classes of subjects which may ap- 
propriately form the basis of primary composition ex-| 
ercises, 

9. In what manner may composition be associated with 
all the other branches taught in school and what good 
would come from the association ? 

10. In advanced composition work, what is the benefit 
of making analytic outline statements, and what principles 
should be observed in the divisions and arrangements of 
the subject ? 

PENMANSHIP. 

1. Make the elements or principles used in forming the 

capitals and small letters. 


bat : post eas totius exercitus impedimenta collocarat : inde 
duae legiones, quae proxime conscriptae erant, totum ag- 
men ciaudebant praesidioque impedimentis erant. Kquites 
nostri, cum funditoribus sagittariigque flumen transgressi, 
cum hostium equitatu proelium commiserunt. 

1. Translate the above extract into good English. 

2. How can you best render equitatu praemisso ? 

3. Give the principa! parts of the first five verbs. 

4. Account for the form of collocarat.. 

5. Inflect the present indicative of detulerant, 

6. Decline equitatu, and explain its form. 

7. Analyze the sentence, Equites nostri cum, etc. 

8. Parse transgressi. 

Ariovistus ad postulata Ozsaris pauca respondit ; de suis 
virtutibus multa praedicavit ; Transisse Rheuum sese non 
sua sponte, sed rogatum et arcessitum a Gallis ; non sine 
magna spe magnisque praemiis domum propinquosque rel- 
iquisse ; sedes habere in Gallia ab ipsis concessas, obsides 
ipsorum voluntate datos ; stipendium capere jure belli, quod 
victores victis imponere consuerint. 

9. Give free translation. 

10. Give the principal parts of transisse and reliquisse. 

11. Account for the forn of sese. 

12. Decline the first four nouns, 

13. Pare concessas, datos, capere and consuerint. 

14. State briefly what you know of Ariovistus. 


15. What Latin authors have you read ? 
Concluded in next No. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
ne Art Student’s League, 108 Fifth avenue, opens its 
1880-81 season Oct. 4. Mr. Wm. Sartain has been secured 
as instructor in the life classes; Mr. Wm. M. Chase for 
portrait classes ; Mr. Walter Shirlaw, composition ; Mr. J. 
C. Beckwith, drawing from the antique ; Mr. J. S. Hart- 
ley, modelling and artistic anatomy ; Mr. F. Dielman, per- 
spective. A fine list of some of our best artists. We ad- 
vise students who think of entering the League to make 
an early application, as the classes promise to be very full. 
ELSEWHERE. 

From all over Iowa comes the cheering news of an ad- 
vance in teachers’ salaries. 

Tue total amount of school taxes collected in North 
Carolina last year was $332,757.38. Ot this sum $64,696.51 
were collected from black polls. 

Supr. Mary L. Carpenter has sent out circulars to the 
teachers of Winnebago County, Tll., calling attention to 
the premiums offered by the State Agricultural Board for 
school work to be exhibited at Springfield in September. 


Sprinevitte, N. Y.—The semi centennial celebration of 





2. Give the rules tor the position, slant, height and width 
of the letters. 

3. What position at the desk, in writing, do you prefer, 
and why? 

4. At what age, and how, would you have young pupils 
write ? 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1, What conflicting claims were originally made in re- 
gard to the territory of the New World, aud upon what 
were they based? 

2. Give some account of the conflict between the French 
and English for the possession of this country ; the theater 
of its action, and its results. 

3. Give the name of the greatest man who took part in 
this struggle, and a sketch of his subsequent career. 

4. Give a brief account of Burgoyne’s expedition. 

5. Name the great diplomat, the great financier, the 
most noted naval commander, six prominent statesmen, 
and six generals of the Revolutionary Period. 

6. What political parties arose at the close of the Revo- 
lution, and what principles did each represent ? 

7. State three prominent events of Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration. 

8. Give. briefly, the causes of our late civil war, the 
principal operations belonging to it, and its results, 

9. Name the most important inventions that have been 
made by Americans. 

10. Give some account of a great work of internal im- 
provement made by the State of New York; its origin 
and results. 

CAESAR. 

Cesar. equitatu praemisso, subcequebatur omnibus copiis; 
sed ratio crdoque agminis aliter se habebat, ac Belgae ad 
Nervios detulerant. Nam, quod ad hostes appropinqua- 
bat, consuetudine sua Czsar sex legiones expeditas duce- 








the opening of the academy, founded 1830, will take place 

| Sept. 1 and2. Addresses by the graduates, by Prof. D. H. 
|Cochran of Brooklyn, Supt. A. G. Rice, Geo, W. Clinton, 
of Buffalo, and others. 

Ituwots.—The Williamson County Institute (at Marion) 
commenced July 12, lasting two weeks, and was very suc- 
cessful. Prof. D. G. Ray of Louisville was the conductor. 
Our correspondent writes that the educational interest is 
on the increase in the county. 


Wisconsin during the past year has expended $2,513, 
301.83 upon her public schools, which have been largely 
increased both in number and efficiencv. The State has 
5,567 school districts, not including the independent cities, 
which number 27. The school population is 483,453 ; the 
attendarce during the year was 293,286. 


An educational exhibit will be held at the Thirty-second 
Annual State Fair of the Michigan State Agricultural So 
ciety. Specimens of drawing, mathematics, penmanship, 
plans for ventilation and general school work will be re- 
ceived. G. A. Gower, Lansing, Mich., who is the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, should be addressed for 
further information. 


No Tracner’s Cxiasses in THE Acapgmies.—Daniel J. 
Prat, assistant secretary vf the Regent, informs us that 
the money to be used tor teacners’ classes in academies is 
not in an available shape to ve used; therefore, there will 
be no classes this fall unless they are continued at the ex- 
pense of the academies themselves. The funds will be 
uice in the spring, it is expected. 


On class day at Harvard Uollege, the poet referred to the 
“‘ Annex” in this manner : 
“And from that other Harvard called ‘Annex,’ 
Which means a Harvard for the gentler sex, 





| been said 'ong ago. 


Why are we separate? Since Adam, it is clear, 
Closer and closer we've been drawing near, 
Until, alike in ulster and felt hat, 

Collars and cuffs, white front, and this and that— 
Without lorgnette ’tis difficult to tell 

A swinging spinster from a Harvard swell!” 


Tue catalogu> of the University of Cincivnati for the 
academic year 1880-81 shows 22 instructors and 422 stu- 
dents. The students are of both sexes—more than half 
are females—and instruction is free to residents of Cincin- 
nati There are five undergraduate courses of study: the 
classical, the scientific, that in letters, that in civil engineer- 
ing, and the normal. There are also elective and special 
studies and post-graduate courses. The foreign languages 
taught are French, German, Latin, Greek, and Arabic ; and 
there is a fully organized school of design, in which instruc- 
tion is free to bone-fide residents of Cincinna‘i. 


Proressor Baldwin, of the Kirksville Normal School, 
Missouri, said recently at the State Teachers’ Association, 
that “at least one-half of the teachers of the country are 
mere school-keepers. One-half the better class of teachers, 
he added, either fal] into ruts or else leave the sehool-room 
for some other profession. Only one-fourth of the children 
of this republic are in the hands of live, competent teachers. 
The schovl-boys aad girls of this winter are our teachers 
next winter. They assume the duties of the school-room 
without any preparation for the grect work incumbent up- 
on them, and with little or no interest in their calling.” 

These words are as true as the Gospel, and should have 
For some reason there seems to be an 
obstinacy, exceeding that credited to the mule, in holding 
on to our present plan of supplying teachers to the schools. 
The heathen needs missionaries, but not half as bad as our 
schools need teachers—real teachers. 


Tue graduating exercises at Philips’ Academy, And- 
over, Mass., took place June 22nd. Twenty orations were 
delivered interspersed with music. The “Parting Ode,” 
by John Brainerd Wilson, was as foliows: 


Classmates, now Our work is finished, 
We musi say farewell tu-day ; 

May the hand of God direct us, 
Is the prayer that now we pray. 

All the years we’ve toiled together 
God has brought us on our way. 


Dear old Philips, thee we’ll cherish 
And for all thy friendships yearn, 
As we think of joys departed,— 
Joys that never will return, 
May thy noble words “‘Non sibi” 
In our hearts with brightness barn, 


Soon we leave thy halls of learning, 
Soon we try life’e unknown sea ; 

But our love for thee shall never 
Lessen, whereso’er we be : 

Thou hast been our Alma Mater,— 
Filial love we pledge to thee. 

As we gaze into the future, 
Hopeful expectations rise ; 

“Strength of manhood joined with culture” 
Be for us the noble prize! 

Gain we strength by this our watchword, 
Till we meet beyond the skies! 

Ricumonp Oo., N. Y.—Com. ©. H, King, M.D., has sent in 
his annual report, and it contains some plain talk. Ofthe 
school-houses about forty per cent are fit either by loca- 
tion, surroundings or ventilation, for their present use ; 
parents or guardians are not aware of the manner in which 
their children are huddled together in close, overcrowded, 
unhealthy apartments and forced to breathe again and 
again impure and noxious air for five or six hours during 
five days of each week. In many instances a thermome- 
ter is unknown in our school-rooms, the very important 
subject of drainage is entirely overlooked ; while the out- 
buildings are located too near the school-houses Of the 
twenty-eight districts in this county, but fifteen have their 
school-houses surrounded by a fence, while some of them 
are located on a highway, or still worse, on ‘he corner of 
two noisy, dusty streets, with no playgrounds attached. 
Our county can boast of an energetic corps of teachers, 
none of whom are overpaid, but who are faithfully en- 
deavoring to bring to light the latent beauties of free edu- 
cation, which has no equal on the face of the globe save 
the kindred blessing, liberty. Our teachers’ Institute was 
held April 21. Upwards of ninety-five per cent of the 
teachers were present, and the week was pleasantly and 
profitably spent under the admirable instruction of Profs. 
C. T. Barnes and John Kennedy, and it is hoped that these 
gentlemen will be present with us another year. In some 
of the districts, I regret to say the sexes are taught in 





separate departments. I can see no benefit from this plan. 
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Summer Scnoot or Parosopay.—The summer school of | 
Philosophy, which was established last year at “ Orchard | 
House,” Concord, Mass., by A. Bronson Alcott, opened its 
second term on Monday, July 12, iu a chapel which, through | 
the liberality of a well-kuown lady, has been built for the’ 
use of the school. The chapel is a oue-story, irame build-| 
ing, of white spruce and hemlock. thirty six by twenty-five | 
feet, with high, gothic-pointed roof, nor ceiled. It has| 
seats for about two hundred persons. There is a platform | 
at one end, upon which ix placed a sm»)! black walnut ta- 
ble, behind which is a plain <ettee, with two pine chairs, 
while overhead is hung Vo!pato’s engraving of Raphael's 
“School of Athers” Along the sides of the chapel are 
various busts—Pestalozzi, Anaxagoras, Plato‘and a med- 
alion relief of Thoreau. A halfdozen bracket lamps are 
hung up, suggesting the student’s “ midnight oil.” The 
seats are fresh, plain pine chairs, fastened together in sec- 
tions. At one end a comfortable open fire place greets the 
eye, designed for use on damp, chilly days in the summer. 
The faculty of the school is constituted as follows ; A. Bron- 
son Alcott, Dean ; Mr. S. H. Emery, jr., Director; Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn, secretary ; Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. H. K. 
Jones, D. J. Snyder, Rev. John S. Kidne;, D.D., Rev. Dr. 
Bartol, Rev. W. H. Channing, D.D., of London, England ; 
Dr. Elisha Mulford, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mra, Edna D. 
Cheney, and others. The present summer term will ex- 
tend from July 12 until Aug. 14. The school assembles 
daily, morning and eve.ing, except Saturday evenings ; 
the session begins at nine a.m; and half-past seven p.m.: the 
charges are $3 for each student a weck. 


Iowa.—Butler Co.—Supt. Stewart says: “ As the 
Teacners’ InstiTuTE says, the delective teachers must be 
in attendance at the normal institute ; they are the persons 
we want in the institute. One third of the schools of this 
county bave been in the hands of this class of teachers dur- 
ing the present summer term. The practice of filling our 
schools with untried, green hands to experiment on our 
children will have to give way—must be abandoned, be- 
cause it is absurd, illogical, a eruel and unjust waste of time 
and muney. No good farmer will allow a green hand to 
put a s..ce on his horse, but this same man will employ, 
every summer and every winter, green, inexperienced and 
untried persons to experiment on his own children and 
those of his neighbor. It becomes a question of grave 
moment whether a person who neglects the opportunities 
of the county institute, or who has not sufficient energy to 
overcome the ordinary difficultiesin the way of attending 
has the desire for improvement, the energy and the will, 
which are necessary fur successful teaching. There is no 
longer any reason why persons who desire to teach should 
not be conversant with the principle: and practice of 
teaching, and the time has come when school officers 
should expect that when a person applies for his school, 
that he “ knows how to teach.” It is our candid opinion, 
formed and strengthened through our experience in the 
supervision of schools, that by far the greater number of 
mistakes and failures in teaching is attributable to the want 
of a consistent system, and of a practical knowledge of 
the duties involved, rather than to any essential lack of 
the knowledge imparted, however great, in general, that 
want may be. “ More-depends upon the manner of im- 
parting and enforcing trath, than upon the mere posses- 
sion of it as such.” Hence the great importance of p-o- 
fessional training, to supplement, to classify, and make 
vital the mere acquisition of knowledge in the several 
branches of study pursued io our schools. 








LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Sonoon Journa: 

Having two months vacation, 1 went into Broome Co, 
to spend a part of it with some friends. On arriving I in- 
quired about the schools of the vicinity, and was intormed 
that about every other house furnished one or more 
“teachers,” and that “you could hardly fire a stone in any 
direction without hitting a schoolmarm.” 

I visited one of the “schools” and listened attentively 
to the “teaching.” In a geography class, the recitation 
was carried on like the following *ialogue, as near as I can 
remember. 

Teacher—What river flows into the Carribean sea ? 

Pupil—(No reply.) 

T. Mag— 

P. Mag— 

T. 

P. Magda— 
T. Magdalena. 








P. Magdalena. 

T. Yes, that is it. 

The pupil had had two whole “lessons” ia a lage Geo- 
graphy to learn, and consequently did not know anything 
about them; and the “teacher,” not wishing to have a 
“failure,” recited it herself, making a mere parrot of the 
pupil. The other p»pils in the roo.a were not indeed idle, 
but very busy whispering and laughing with each other | 
across desks and aisles. 

The people say “ We have a pretty good school here 
this summer, but last win'er we had a terrible school. 
Why, about all the teacher did last winter was to flirt with | 
the large boys.” If they call this a good school, what | 
must last winter’s “school” have been? And yet I found | 
written in the Register over the Commissioner's signature 
entries like this: “Order good; pupils attentive; teacher 
kind and thorouyb.” 

The highest wages paid to a male teacher last winter in 
the rura! school, is said to have been $1.50 per day and he 
had over sixty p»pils of all grades to teach. The schools: 
have a winter and a summer term of three or four months 
each, and it is very seldom that the same teacher remains 
more than one term. The male teachers are mostly far- 
mers in sun.mer. Reading is taught by the old A B C 
method, and the teachers seem to have never heard of any 
other. I wonder what the Institute conductors have 
been doing in this connty ; and I wonder still more what 
the Commissioner has been doing. It seems that he has 
granted certificates to all applicants, whether they ever 
had any idea of teaching or rfot, and so the “ teachers” 
have become so numerous that all the real teachers have 
been starved out. I was told that the first day after school | 
meeting, as soon as it was known who had been elected | 








trustee, a swarm of “teachers ” would wait upon that dig- 


nitary, and he would, as a general thing, hire the “cheap- 
est one.” And so the schools are run! What little money 
the people do pay might about as well be thrown into the 
sea. How the children learn as much as they do is a) 
mystery; they must possess a great degree of natural | 
smartness. 

It seems to me that if the Commissioner would raise the 
standard of his examinations, or even introduce a few ques- 
tions on methods, the “teachers” would not be so “thick” 
around here. People would then have to seek after a 
teacher instead of being overran by them, snd no doubt 
they would see that a teacher's service was worth more 
than that of a dairy girl The commissioner might pos- 
sibly not be re-elected, but he could certainly evjoy a 
clearer conscience, and it would not be a long time before 
a change would take place in the schools of Broome 
County. X. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoont Journat : 


I had the extreme good luck to see one of your papers, 
and liked it so well that I was obliged to subscribe for it. 
It contains priceless information which every teacher 
needs. In one article of your paper, one teacher says 
thet you were hard on the teachers. You are not half 
hard enough. They deserve it, and more too. Ifa clerk 
is not fitted for his position, they turn him off. So with 
any other kind of business. 

Near by is a teacher, a man of about fifty-five or sixty. 
They say that he was very smart when he was young, but 
be studied so much that he hurt bis brain, and has been 
out of his mind. His eyes have a wild, queer expression, 
and he looks like a crazy man now. When he walks he 
reels, staggers and stumbles. He used to go by my house 
every day, and I thought for a long time that he was a 
drunken man. I used to lock the dcors, until I found he 





wasa teacher. In his own neighbourhood he goes by the 
name of “Crazy And yet, he is hired to teach 
this school ! 


Here then is a sample of some of our teachers. Why 
are such persons allowed to teach? The trouble is we 
have mere apologies for trustees, that know nothing 
about teachers. We cannot have good schools until we 
have good trustees. The county superintendents ought 
to look into this matter. There are a few sensible trustees 
who, when they get hold of a good teacher try to keep her. 
But im some of the districts they seem to hunt around to 
find the very poorest teachers that there are. I have spent 
a great deal of money in books on education, teaching, etc., 
among which is one valuable little book, “De Graff's 
School-Room Guide,” and I would not part with it on 
any account. I would not part with one of my books on 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoor Journar: 

I have received the Instrrure for July~and find it full 
of valuable information ard practical ideas for teachers. 
Indeed, so far as any acquaintance with the Institute goes 
t always is; but the great trouble is, only a few, compa 
ratively, of the numbers who are “training” our future 
presidents and great men, ever read it, And there are 
very many who would not read any educational journal if 
it were sent to them free. I know this to be a fact, tor I 
have lent papers ard books to teachers who would return 
them, generally soiled and not uafrequently mutilated, and 
when asked their opinion about certain things mentioned 
or discussed in them, would say: “Well, T didn't read 
that. Infact, I did not read much of any in them. I can’t 
find time to read as some can.” 

I know a young la¢y who has taught, or kept school for 
more than fifteen years, but who never took or read an 
educational journal till this summer. Her subscription to 
the Instrrvre began with the June number, and she says 
“ that she don't think itis so very good a paper after all.” 
There are no stories in it probably. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoou Jovurnav: 

In the July number of the Institute you have an article 
headed “‘ James A. Garfield.” Now, there are many per- 
sons in this part of the country who do not approve ofthe 
education in which Gen. Garfield believes, and they do not 
wish to be examples of it themselves. 

[Remarks.—Tlhis anonymous letter demands a little at- 
tention. No one should allow a party spirit tu prevent 
him from giving justice to whum justice is due. Any man 
who, against the stress of cireumstauces, determines to edu- 
cate himself, and dces do it, deserves honor, be he a Re- 
publican or Democrat. It is an example to others. Tell 
it far and wide, that a poor, fatherless boy, forced to work 
vn the canal for a living, determined to go to college ; that 
he worked his way, and that he afterwards was chosen to 
represent his State in the Senate of the United States. 
This is the glory of our institutions] 


Yo the Editor of the New York Scnoot Jovrnat: 

The Instrrvre comes to hand regularly, and I am more 
than pleased with it. The information and instruction 
which it contains are of more practical value than those 
contained in any other educational journal it has ever been 
my privilege to examine. I would not do without it were 
its subscriptioz price ten times as much. I will try to get 
yon some subscribers, as I think I could not do a more 
beneficial act toward my fellow teachers in this vicinity. 

W. 0. M. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Oral Teaching—its Limits and Methods. 


Mr. T. W. Bicknell, editor of the New England Journal 
of Education, offered a premium for the best essay on oral 
teaching. It was awarded to Hon. J.W. Dickinson, Super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts schools. We select pas- 
sages from this interesting essay ; 

“ The immediate effect of presenting an object of thought 
to the mind is to occasion mental activity. This is true, 
whatever method of presenting it may be employed, or 
whatever ultimate end the one presenting mey aim to se- 
cure. The activity will produce two results—knowledge, 
depending upon ideas and thoughts awakened, and an in- 
creased facility in acting, or mental culture. An end is that 
which is a good in itself, without reference to anything 
beyond itself. It may be shown that culture is an end; but 
as the mental activity which produces culture also pro- 
duces knowledge, and as knowledge in turn excites activ- 
ity, knowledge and culture may be called ends. That act, 
which consists in presenting objects and subjects to’a mind 
so as to occasion the activity which produces knowledge 
and culture, is teaching. From this definition of teaching 
it seems to be the duty of the teacher to determine, first, 
what kind of activity and knowledge he would have his 
pupils exert and acquire ; second, to select the proper oc- 
casions for this activity and kaowledge ; that is, to provide 
the proper objects of study, Third, to establish such rela- 
tions between the mind of the pupil and these objects as 
to enable him to obtain the two ends for which he studies. 

“The mind is so constituted that it cannot form new 
ideas, exc>pt the objects of them are first brought into its 
presence. It cannot think of the relation of parts and of 
elements, unless it first observes them related. It cannot 
know of wholes new in kind, unless they are first present- 




















education, unless it were to give it to some teacher who 





is withoat it. 
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| ed in themselves as wholes. Language can never be made 
the original source of knowledge of those things which 
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are simply represented by it. At best, language is only 
a system of signs, and it can never hold the relation of 
signs even, until the things signified are already known. 
If this simple truth was observed, it would radically mod- 
ify all forms of what may prorerly be called teaching. 

“ The oral method of teaching is criticised by some who 
say that it must be limited to elementary knowledge of 
physical things ; that it makes simple lec*urers of teachers, 
and relieves the pupil from that mental labor necessary to 
the acquisition of menial strength ; that it is faulty in not 
farnishing an opportunity to teach the pupil to learn from 
books ; that it is a foe to all profound study: and that the 
teachers of the schools are so burdene’ with work that 
they have nottime for its use. 

“These criticisms arise partly from an ignorance of 
what true oral teaching is, partly tron an observation 
upon the poor results produced by an unskillful use of the 
system, and partiy from a knowledge of the great obsta- 
cles to be removed before tce oral teacher can attain “om 
plete success, Oral teaching is not limited to elemeutary 
knowledge of physical things. It muy be applied as lite- 
rally to the grammar and rhetoric of language and to states 
of the mind, as to natural objects, It may have for its 
objects any kind of philosophy as well as any kind of facts. 
Whatever may be made an object or subject of thought 
can be presented by oral teaching to the mind of the stu- 
dent for his investigation and study. For these reasons, 
the method applies as well to the scholar abont to gradu- 
ate from the university as to the pupil learning his first 
lesson in the primary scho |. The true oral teacher does 
not make a lecturer of himself, nor does he by his method 
relieve his pupils from work. Onthe contrary, he con 
ceals himself as fully as possible, by directing the minds ot 
his pupils to the objects of their knowledge, and by doing 
nothing but direct. It is the great aim of the system to 
do nothing for the learner except to present to him the 
true object of thoughts, and to direct him toward the ends 
to be secured by iis study, leaving him to think his own 
thoughts and to produce all required results. 

PRODUCTIVE SCHCOLS. 

“And, first, we need a change in our school economy. 
The time has come when we should put the internal lite of 
all our schools under the superintending care of intelligent, 
enthusiastic, well-trained educators, who understand the 
philosophy of education. These men should turn their 
undivided attention toward establishing those conditions 
that must exist before schools of the most productive kind 
are possible. The conditions are, first, a better grading of 
the schools, which shall include the assigning, in many 
cases, of fewer pupils and fewer classes to each teacher. 
The schools should not be so small as to be wanting in that 
stimulus to activity which arises only from the presence of 
numbers ; nor so large as to prevent teachers from apply- 
ing their art in the most philosophic and thorough manner, 
and to every individual pupil. 

“Another condition of a productive school is a course of 
studies adapted to the wants of the mind as its powers un- 
fold themselves, and to furnish occasions for that knowl- 
edge which practical life demands. Our courses of studies 
are too generally constructed without much reference to 
the wants of the mind considered as an end unto itself, or 
as a useful instrument for obtaining useful ends outside 
itself. The schoois spend too much time in teaching facts, 
and too little in teaching methods of study, or in that 
teaching which has moral character for its object. 

“ Still another condition is found in the means of teach- 
ing. Natura! objects, apparatus and books are the necessary 
means ot good teaching. Without them the teacher, if 
required to impart knowledge, or occasion mental culture, 
or communicate a met<od of activity, is put to an impos- 
sible task. 

“And, lastly, there must be good teachers in the schools, 
or good schools will not appear although all other condi- 
tions abound. A teacher perhaps should be considered 
the cause of a school, rather than a condition necessary to 
enable the cause to produce its legitimate effect. It is in 
vain that we strive for good schools ifeither the cause or 
condition is wanting. It requires an abundance of natural 
gifts, a large amount of elementary and scientific knowl- 
edge, a thorough training for professional skill, and a suc- 
cessful experience, to constitute a good teacher. A teacher 
thus prepared for his work is supplied with the means and 
conditions of teaching, and, if sustained by the wisdom 
and power of an educated superintendence, will be able 
and inclined to teach with a true method. He will teach 
so that his pupils can think and discover the truth ; so that 
they shall think in such a manner as to acquire a facility 





in thinking; and sc that the facility shall be accompanied 
with those emotions which lead to a choice of the best 
ends, And more than this, as he trains hs pupil into 
strength and beauty, and establishes sach relations be- 
tween him and the true objects of his thoughts that the 
pupil can fill his own mind with accurate knowledge : as 
he produces these results, he can at the same time com- 
municate a method of study which will enable the pupil to 
go on alone after his school-days are over. The vital in- 
terests of the State and of individual men should call the 
attention of the State and of individuals to that organiza- 
tion and administration as the schools that will cause them 
to produce the best results of which they are capable. 

“Good schools are the natural results of good teaching. 
They never come of good school houses, or good courses of 
studies, or good superintendence, or good discourses on the 
philosophy of education. taken alone. All these external 
means may be useful and necessary as conditions ; but 
good teachers, guided by a true method, constitute the 
efficient cause of all good schools, With a true method of 
work, a teacher possessing those inherited gifts which are 
the germs necessary to every proper human development ; 
and that professional skill which comes only by study and 
experience ; and possessing the proper means of teaching, 
will be sure of moulding his pupils into good citizens, and 
successful indivicual men and women, for he will cultivate 
in tuem the power of finding the truth, and the inclination 
to choose it after it is found.” 

Secret Societies 1x Cottece.—Herr von Puttkamer, 
the Prussian Minister of Education, has been collecting 
facts regarding education in Prussia. He is very severe 
on the associations which may be likened to the secret 
societies in the colleges cf the United States. There is a 
vast amount of drinking and smoking connected with them. 
The drinking, it is true, is principally of beer of a light 
quality, and the chief characteristic of the tobacco is its 
decidedly inferior character. There is, also, no small 
amount of duelling carried on, and a slashed cheek is still 
a sign of distinction. The preparatory schools imitate to 
the best of their ability the higher forms of the universities. 
Prussia is covered with a network of educational secret 
societies all more or less connected together. He states 
that in many cases it can be proved “ the proceedings at 
these drinking parties have degenerated into filth and 
common immorality.” A universal maxim among these 
societies is, that lying is an obligation of honor to be dis- 
charged at every risk. Terrorism is also exercised. He 
complains that the teachers neglect their duty in the mat- 
ter, because they themselves are members of kindred as- 
sociations. Determined to break these societies up, they 
are prohibited, except such as are distinctly sanctioned 
by the director of the school, The strictest severity is 
to be exercised towards all unauthorized associations. The 
youth expelled for an aggravated offence connected with 
the associations will be marked by the police, and becomes 
a suspected person. 








Puotocrapas.— The Journat reporter spent a very 
pleasant hour at 704 Broadway, looking at the photo- 
graphs of persons who have achieved reputations as musi- 
ciens, poets, statesmen, sculptors, jouraalists, orators, sing- 
ers, or who have in any way made their names known, 
even by going without food for forty days, or sitting for 
a picture over three hundred times. Mr. Fay has avery 
admirable collection of portraits, cabinet and carte sizes, 
and his thorough knowledge of the name of each one, and 
generally some points of the life, make his atten*ance par- 
ticularly agreeable. The nobility of Europe occupy one 
case; the Queen's cabinet, the English writers, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Browning, Darwin, Braddon ; the great painters, 
Van Dyke, Rembrandt, Guido, Murillo; American actors, 
Booth, Jefferson, Wallack, Murdoch, Sothern, Coghlan ; 
the composers of music, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Haydn, Chopin ; Beecher, Taylor, Crosby, Talmage, Deems, 
of the leading preachers; Miss Alcott, Mrs. Dodge, Helen 
Hunt, Jean Ingelow, and even Victoria Woodhull, are 
purchased, A French lady was examming some of the 
portraits of her countrymen. She said of Chopin's, “It is 
so good. Just like him, only he was emaciated, terribly, 
from illness. Ah! here is Mme. Guiccoli, Byron’s love. 
Beautiful. Her hand, at sixty years, was the handsomest 
in France.” Louis Napoleon, the prince imperial, who 


was killed in Zululand, she said looked much at nineteen 
as he did at seven, when she saw him. A gentleman came 
in to see if another of Maud Branscombe’s photographs had 
appeared. He already had two hundred and five. 











FOR THE HOME. 
The Old Red School-House. 








By JoHN R. DENNIS. 
CHAP. I. 

The “ Seymour deestrict ” was so called because the school- 
house stood nearest to Nat Seymour’s house. The building 
nad onde been painted red, but that was a long time ago; it 
stood beside the main road, back from the side of the street 
just one rod ; the fence ran to the front corners of the house, 
ao that the play-ground was just twenty feet wide and one rod 
long. The out house and the wood house also fronted on this 
cheerless, wholly-neglected yard. Nat Seymour's family con- 
sisted of three boys, David, Charles and Joseph, and a daugh- 
ter, Maria; there was besides, that not uncommon inmate, a 
“ bound boy,” Henry Adams. As usual with this class, he 
was the sou of a widow who had more children than she could 
support, and so she had “ put out” Henry with Mr. Seymour; 
he promising to “bring him up until he was twenty-one, to 
send him to school th: ee months each year until he could cipher 
to the rule of three, to give him two suits of clothes, a Bible, 
and $100.” Before his entering Mr. Seymour's family, Henry 
had been with an invelid aunt, who had taught him to read, 
and, far more, had planted in his mind a desire “ to make 
something of himself.” He had daily read to her a chapter 
from the Bible, and her comments on the verses were of akind 
that made deep and permanent impressions. : 

Phillip Stoddard had been hired as the teacher. He lived 
in the upper end of the “ deestrict” and worked on his uncle’s 
farm in the summer. He was trying to lay by enough to bu 
a farm, so it was said ; and if hard work wou'd do 1t he would, 
it was plain, be successful. This was his second winter “ at 
teaching ;” he began in the “ Barnes’ deestrict,” about five 
miles off, and it was reported that he kept a “ still school.” To 
keep a school so that “you can hear a pin drop” is even now 
in many parts of the country the standard of excellence. Mr. 
Stoddard had boasted of reaching this summit of glory, and so 
he was hired in the “‘ Seymour deestrict”—for it was beginning 
to have a bad reputation. 

Just why it should have a bad reputation is not clear. The 
parents were all regular attendants at church, and there was 
preaching in the school-house every Sunday evening. There 
was not a family that fastened their doors or windows at night, 
and yet the boys were unruly at school. About ten years 
before this, a lame student from Arnold college taught them ; 
his eye that burned with a wild luster, his high forehead, his 
impetuous spirit, awoke a response in every heart, and a 
half dozen boys got ready forcollege. This was a notable era. 
That one who did not weizh a hundred pounds could manage 
those stalwart young fellows seemed incredible to the farmers: 
but he did it admirably. Philip Stoddard was quite of 
another sort. 

“ [ll tame ’em down, mark my words,” was his reply when 
the trustees referred to the turbulent reign of his predecessor. 

School opened. About forty boys and girls were present, 
little and big. ‘The master made his tmumphal entrance, 
bearing a heavy ruler in his hand. Rapping on the table he 
began, ‘‘ Get your seats ; be in order ; school is open.” 

A general rush and scramble followed the command. 

‘“« That’s my seat,” said Warren Crandall. : 

“ Tt’s mine ; I was here first and put my books there,” said 
Charles Seymour. 

And to maintain their claims each essayed his utmost force. 

“Come out on the floor,” shouted the master. 

Next began an examination of the classes. 

“What class was you in?” was the usual test question. It 
was a short task, and then the reading began. When the 
geography class was called Joseph Seymour presented his book. 

“ More’n thirty pages got torn out, and father says I ain’t to 
study geography until the rest of the class get to page thirty- 
four.” 


To this no defence could be made, and so he sat down con- 
tented. Next Warren Crandall said, “ My geography is Mit- 
chell’s—it ain’t like the reat.” 

* Well, you must look over with some one.” 

“Father said I might trade it in the next ‘deestrict,’ perhaps.” 

The schoolmaster's heavy ruler produced a marked effect 
for several days, but his threats were more effective still. To 
“ govern his school” was his uppermost thought. As the 
young men increased in numbers as the fall work was done, 
he found this no easy task. The close and poisonous air of the 
room, their long confinement, the hard benches, the uninter- 
esting employment, the impulse to activity, all combined to 
make them restless. The master, in common with the parents 
in those days, thought it was the “ devil in them” and resolved 
at the first opportunity to beat 1t out by main force. 

He had made several ominous speeches, but as the causes 
above enumerated continued to exist, the effects continued to 
make their appearance. First among his rules was, ‘no whis- 
vering.”” By carrying the ruler under his left arm ready for 
use, and by great watchfulness, he had, as he supposed, broken 
up the sinful habit. A lad had a book before Lis face and the 
master noted that his neighbor’s face wore a look of intel- 
ligence. 

“ Napoleon Wilcox, you are whispering, come here—— 
Whst was you a saying ? Speak out, or I’ll thrash your hide 
off you.” 

“ Not much of anything”—was the reply. 

“ So much the worse—breaking the rules tor not much of 
anything. What did he say to you, Warren ?” 

“ He said ‘ the teacher at the ‘Corners’ knows a darned sight 
more than you do,’ ” 

“ Just about a dozen words, you said, and so you'll get a 
dozen cracks with my ruler.” e blows were administered, 
delighting all but the small boys and the girls—for anything 
was welcome that would break the tiresome monotony of the 
school-room. 


“ Joggling me,” cried outa boy in the corner. “ Henry 
Townsend is making me write bad.” 
“ Henry Townsend may sit under the table.” This boy, be- 


ing a tall, awkward fellow, had hard work to get into his place 
of punishment and brings down peals of laughter. 
“Take your books along with you ; you musn’t waste your 
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time; your time is precious.— 
with his feet ?” 

“ It’s Isaac Powell.” 

“ Please, sir, my feet are cold.” 

“ You shall sit by the stovethen.” Saying this, Isaac, with 
a thick coat on, but with poor shoes, is placed close to the 
hot stove. The heat is grateful at first, but becoming op- 
pressive, he hitches back.” 

“ Sit right up to that stove; you said you was cold,” and 
so the boy is fairly roasted before recess-time ends the imi- 
tation of the punishments of Nero. 

Among the scholars was a girl—a stout, buxom, red-cheek- 
ed girl, the daughter of a family that had lately arrived from 
England ; she was known as the “English girl.” She was so 
astonished at the incidents attending school life in America 
that she very easily broke the cardinal rule against whispering. 

“Anna Dean is whispering; she may sit next to Henry 
Adams.” This set the girls to gigghng. ; 

“ What was you saying, Mary Wilcox? seems to me you 
was whispering. I should think the bad example of Anna 
Dean would have been enough.” 

‘‘ She said Henry Adams was Anna Dean’s beau”—piped a 
boy on the front seat.” 

“Well, Mary Wilcox shall sit one side and Anna Dean on 
the other.” 

But this did not “ kill” the whispering, as he hoped it would; 
so a novel plan was devised. In a few days the “ English 
girl” was seen to whisper again. 

“Anna Deans is whispering: she may go and stand in the 
entry. Then Mr. Stoddard went on, “Iam going to make 
some soup, some English soup, and I will tell you how it is 


Who’s making such a noise 


made. You first get dh Englishman or an English-woman that 
is fat and cut them up’— At this moment the door was heard 
> open, accompanied by the rushing out of terror-stricken 
eet. 


“ The English girl has gone,” cried the boys. 

“T guess she'll stop her whispering now,” chuckled the master. 

All the measures taken to produce order had failed, and he 
knew it, and the boys knewit. He had snapped the little 
boys under their noses for not knowing how to read, had put 
split sticks on the tongues of the girls, he had even whipped 
the large girls, he had made boys hold heavy books on their 
outstretched hands, he had made them stoop over, put a finger 
on a nail in the floor for an hour at a time, he had beaten their 
palms with his ruler, and he had brought in rods from the 
forest—but still disorder resigned—at least the master said so. 
And he came to the conclusion that he was not severe enough. 
Meanwhile an unseen spirit of rebellion was rising. Deacon 
Townsend’s son Will had looked on and said nothing ; he was 
a quiet, studious young fellow and made no objection to the 
‘lickings,’ for these he as well as older persons thought to be a 
necessary part of school procedure. The tyranny, however, 
the evident enjoyment of the misery of the pupils roused the 
spirit of 76 in his soul. Between Will and Henry Adams a 
strong iriendship had sprung up ; the master hated both, for 
he felt that they despised him. Henry at the outset had taken 
a seat next to Charles Seymour, but was deprived of it. The 
school-boy right to pre-empta seat had never before been 
questioned, but as the master determined to remove him he 
gave him his choice of another seat, and this he took next to 
Will Townsend. 

Mr. Stoddard determined to take him from this seat also, in 
spite of his promises to the contrary. Henry pleaded his agree- 
ment, and so did Will, and this roused the anger of the master. 

“T’'ll have no sass from either of you. I’m master of this 
school. You come out of that seat and sit there the rest of the 
winter”—pointing to a seat on a low bench with the small boys. 
As he did not move, he began to pound him with his heavy 
ruler. The act was too much for further endurance. He was 
suddenly grasped by a half dozen stout arms and thrust out 
of the door, and this strongly barred against him. It was the 
work of a moment. There had been no concert of action agreed 
on; each and all were roused by acts of tyranny; they could 
resist the feelings within them no longer. 





CHAP. II. 


The deed was done ; the boys stood aghast. They had “turned 
the master out doors” and would henceforth be considered 
as the wickedest of mankind; no explanation would clear 
them. What would their fathers cnd motherssay? The act 
created a great commotion in the district, where the boys were 
blamed; when they were absent, however, the master was 
held responsible. It was feared that a stronger man than Mr. 
Stoddard would be needed to rule the rebellious spirits. Mean- 
while there was a vacation. 

The next teacher was a young man who was preparing for 
college. Like so many other young men who afterward make 
their mark in the world, he was obliged to work his way. In 
the winter he worked for his board and went to school; in the 
summer he worked for the farmers. He was now ready for 
college and struggling to enter a class in advance. The ap- 
pearance of Charles Southwick was certainly not encouraging 
to the trustees. He was pale and looked unable to cope with 
the stalwart fellows that would be his pupils. But he assured 
the school officers that he “believed the young men would be- 
have well if well treated.” This new doctrine was debated a 
good deal in the homes. Some laughed at it; the scholars, 
however, declared that it was the right way to get along with 


“T tell you,” said Will Townsend, “ we are just like the rest 
of folks; we will resent being sat upon.” 

“Yes,” said Charles Seymour, “ I'm not going to be tied up 
by the thumbs as he did Tim Cole.” 

“ Any man who abuses me must look out, now I warn him,” 
said Josiah Hulbert. “I don’t go to school tw lie on the floor 
as Backy Dennis did; I go to learn.” 

These expressions of opinion were carefully listened to; 
most of the people shook their heads. Rebellion against the 
authority of the school master was something entirely new. 
They had not realized that the children as well as the parents 
were breathing the air of a republic. 

The school opened again and the new teacher was carefully 
scanned. He seemed entirely self-possessed, and made a 
short address :— 

“Scholars, I have been appointed to teach this school and 





I am desirous of having you clearly understand that it is not 
because I ama giant; there are many here stronger than I 
am. I feel sure you all want to have a good school. Scholars 
appreciate and like a good school. Now, it takes two to make 
a quarrel and takes two to make a good school—the teacher 
and the scholars. If you will help we can have the best 
school in the town. The trouble you have had has given this 
district a bad reputation. Let every one try and show by 
good conduct that you were not toblame. I shall have but 
one rule and that is, Let each one try to do right.” 

The effect was magical. The perfect self-possession, the 
kind smile, the humor in the expression that he was not hired 
because he was a giant took wonderfully. The boys declared 
he was the best man since “the lame teacher.” The wheels 
were again in motion. A- ato of feeling sprang up. 
And now was enacted one of those scenes that only human 
genius can devise—for the teacher was such. Heaven now 
and then sends a man into this world to teach; it is his sole 
mission. 

The school-room was crowded, and yet excellent order pre- 
vailed; the floor was neatly kept; the windows were shaded 
with newspapers for curtains ; a new blackboard was erected 
and a few maps purchased; the pupils came in and went out 
in a civilized manner; an uncontrollable enthusiasm to study 
took hold of every one that soon spread toevery home. When 
to this is added, that at night instead of reports of punish- 
ments the pupils spoke only of the pieasure they had experi- 
enced during the day, the surprise of the parents may well be 
conceived, They only asked themselves the question, How 
long will this last? 

But it gave no signsof coming toan end. December went, 
January came, and the enthusiasm only increased; thus also 
February and March. To look forward to the closing of the 
school in March, cast a shadow on this pleasure. 

No scholar had learned more rapidly than Henry Adams. 
The teacher and he were some what alike. Both the sons of 
widows, and both working for an education. Henry dared 
now and tren to hope that he might one day go to college 
and complete his education. Among the new exercises devised 
by Mr. Southwick was that of a “School Paper.” It was 
composed of writings of the pupils and the teacher—the 
best compositions of the tormer were put in it and an evening 
selected each week for literary exercises. This drew together 
the people from far and near. Sometimes the teacher gave a 
brief lecture, in addition the declamations of the boys, the re- 
citing of poetry by the girls and the reading of “Echo,” as 
the paper was called. 

On Friday afternoons, an hour was devoted to impromptu 
speeches of the pupil was ible, if not a quotation or a verse 
trom the Bible ora maxim. Then followed answers to ques- 
tions prepared by the pupils, and drawn from a box by the 
master. 

On one occasion, instead of answering questions he said, “I 
will to-day take my turn. What are you going to do with 
yourself? is my question.” 

Charley Seymour was the first called on. 
ond son and a frank, fine appearing boy. 
ment he said :— 

“I should like to get an education and be adoctor; it seems 
to me that a good doctor can do a great deal of good.” 

His brothers were surprised at this speech, for Charles had 
said nothing about it at home. 

“ William Townsend, next.” 

‘*T want to be an engincer and build railroads. I was read- 
ing of the good done by the men who have made inventions to 
aid in traveling and it is very interesting,” 

“ Henry Adams, next,” 

eal shall be a teacher and try and have a good school and 
not make the scholars hate me as Mr. Stoddard —” 

“No comparisons, Henry; speak no ill of the absent. Be- 
sides Mr. Stoddard had not that confidence in you that I have; 
but you are to talk this afternoon and I am to hear.” 

” Mary Carpenter, next,” said the teacher pleasantly. It 
was a great effort for Mary to rise. She had been one of the 
best contributors to the ‘“ Echo,”—while all the pieces were 
strictly anonymous, yet the authors would be detected. There 
were some short poems that it was felt no one else could have 
written. 

“T want to be a writer to write something that will make 
people better, and contented to be rich in thought and culture 
and not in money.” 

“A good object to live for—next, Warren Crandail.” 

“I'm going tu stay a farmer but I shall go out to Iinois 
where there is better land than there is here.” 

“Next, James Powell.” 

This boy blushes up to his hair; he is one of a large family 
of nine; his father, a man with no force of character can hardly 
fill their mouths with food; and yet he has talents none of the 
rest perceive. 

“T shall keep a store; I can get rich at that—like Mr. Dur- 
ham.” 


wm, 


He was the sec- 
With embarass- 


Some smiled for they knew that James probably was not 
the possessor if a single copper. They little knew that in less 
than twenty years he would be one of the richest men in the 
state. The teacher checked the smiles, saying :— 

“You do not know each other: you are all like a charge of 
powder, now; when the proper influence is applied you know 
what it does, sometimes great good and sometimes great harm, 
you all have power.” 

“Mary Wilcox, next.” 

Mary is a heedless girl, full of good intentions; always ask- 
ing when she opens her arithmetic, “ Howis that sum done ?” 
without trying it herself; always speaking first and thinking 
next. 

“Oh I shall not be anything; I shall wait on the rest.” 

“That is said by the Savior to be the great work ofall. We 
shall all toil and if we do just the best we shall succeed. The 
time has come for d smissal.” 

March came with snow storms and the school closed leaving 
many heavy hearts in the district, for Mr. Southwick was un- 
iversally beloved. But one thing was apparent; new trains of 
thought had been awakened that would go on after, when he 
was absent. Henry Adams had got “a hold” on Latin and 
having procured an old grammar fastened it around his neck 
with a string so that he could snatch a moment here and there 
to commit to memory the declensions and conjugations, 








James Powell was practising his penmanship soas “to get 
into a store.” Mary Carpenter had borrowed Shakespeare 
and was reading with wonderful delight. William Townsend 
had bought a chemistry and was making experiments in the 
woodshed garret. 

Thus through the district new blood semed to course. The 
Promethean spark had been brought there and every heart 
seemed to have caught the glow. 

Scatvered far and wide are those boys and girls; yet they 
will never forget the scenes that transpired in the old Red 
School-House that winter. It was the only year when two 
masters were employed—and how different they were. One 
belonged te the old dispensation—now far in the past—a 
Chinese despotism; the other to the Christian civilization that 
is dawning all over the land.) When it shall fully come every 
school shall have such a teacher and every teacher such a 
school.— Scholar's Companion. 





Some Things we Eat. 





STURGEON. 

Did you ever have sturgeon fortea? Oh, yes, it is not 
uncommon to see it on every table at least once ina while. 
And a very nice tasting fish it is. We have the steaks smoked 
toa pretty brown, and when cut in thin slices it is often asked 
to be passed twice or three times around the table, for it is so 
generally liked. 

Now this fish lives in fresh and salt water. Itis caught at 
Hyde Park on the Hudson River with a net from five hundred 
to seven hundred feet long and thirty feet deep, made of heavy 
cotton twine well tarred. This costs from fifty to seventy-five 
dollars. A sturgeon of good size is worth from three to five 
dollars. The roe or eggs is exported in large quantities to 
Germeny, France and Russia where it is made into a particular 


dish and thousands of pounds are eaten every year. 
00" 


A CaT AMONG THE HeatTHEeNs.—A missionary took a cat 
with him to the Island of Raratonga, but puss, not liking her 
new abode, fled to the mountains. One of the new converts, 
a priest who had destroyed his idol, was one night sleeping on 
his mat, when his wife, who sat watching beside him, was 
terribly alarmed by the sight of two small fires gleaming in the 
doorway, and by the sound of a plaint've and mysterious voice. 
Her blood curdling with fear, she awoke her husband with 
wifely reproaches on his folly in having burned his god, who 
was now come to be avenged on them. The husband opening 
his eyes, saw the sawe glaring lamps, heard the same dismal 
sound, and in ap agony of fright, began to recite the alphabet, 
by way of an incantation against the powers of darkness. 
The cat, on hearing the loud voices, felt as much alerm as she 
had caused, and fled in the darkness. A short while afterward 
the cat took up her quarters in a retired temple, where her 
“mews” struck terror into the breasts of the priests and wor- 
shippers who came with offerings to the gods. They fied in 
all directions, shouting, ‘A monster from the deep! A mon- 
ster from the deep!” to return with a large body of their com- 
panions in full war array, with spears, shields and clubs, and 
faces blackened with charcoal. The cat, however, was too 
nimble for them, and escaped through the midst of their ranks, 
sending these brave warriors in every direction. That night, 
however, puss, tired of her lonely life, foolishly entered a 
native hut, and creeping beneath the coverlet under which the 
whole family were lying, fell asleep. Her purring awoke the 
owner of the hut, who procured the help of some other models 
of valor, and with their assistance murdered poor pussy in her 
tranquil and confiding slumbers. But cats, though at first 
misunderstood, were afterward welcomed in Raratonga, which 
was devastated with a plague of rats. The missionaries im- 
ported a cargo consisting of pigs, cocoanuts and cats. 


oe 

NEARLY every one who has passed through New York har- 
bor has noticed a scow or two anchored near the Battery, and 
also in Hell-gate. And to his inquimes, the answer is, * Re- 
moving reefs." This is a very important work, and should be 
understood. It was known that very extensive reefs existed, 
but nothing was done to remove them until about twenty years 
ago. Diamond reef covered four acres, and is now cutaway so 
as to give twenty-six feet at low tide ; this depth is chosen be- 
cause the great sea steamers require it. A scow is anchored, 
and then a hole is drilled in the rock, and dynamite is put in 
and exploded ; this substance is more powerful than powder. 
It is fired by a current of electricity sent on a wire. If the 
bottom is clay and stones a powerful stream of water is used ; 
the stones are seized ty powerful grappling irons and brought 
up and put on s.ows to be carried away. 
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Horsrorp’s Acip Puospnate produces most excellent 
results in the pro:tration and nervous derangement con- 
sequent upon sunstroke. 

——_ ~~» 

A LarocE CarGo.—On the 16th of July a steamer left Boston 
with vrobably the largest cargo that ever left that port. It 
carried 160,000 bushels of grain, 225 cattle, 1,450 sheep, 12,—. 
000 bags of flour and 400 tons of genera: merchandise. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 

Every Day Encusa. By Richard Grant 
White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $2. 

This is a companion volume to “ Words 
and their Uses,” by the same author, which 
we received a short time ago, “ Every- 
Day English” is divided into four parts, 
each having a number of chapters: Speech, 
Writing, Grammar, Words and Phrases. 
Each part is interesting, the latter perhaps 
the most so, We repeat what we said of 
Mr. White in referring to his “ Words and 
their Uses,” that he is the American 
Trench, and echo the statement from the 
Christian Intelligencer: “We urge all who 
love our own noble language to buy and 
read for themselves this work, which we 
believe will, in the main, stand ior years as 
one of the mcst correct and interesting 
treatises on the use of the English tengue.” 


Ay Ecementary Text-Boox or Borany. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Prauth, 
translation revised by 8S. H. Vines, with 
275 illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


This is a handsomely illustrated volume, 
and is divided into four parts, the Mor- 
phology, Anatomy, Physiology and Classi- 
fication of Plants. The second treats in a 
full and interesting manner the subject of 
the cell, and probably no work does this so 
satisfactorily. The cell wall, the protoplasm 
and the developmeut of cells are made clear. 
The part devoted to classification is not as 
full as our American treatises usually are, 
but the description is wonderfully condens- 
ed. There is ’no repetition, The volume 
is a valuable addition to the works on this 
subject, and will meet with favor. It is 
finely illustrated and printed in the good 
taste that characterizes the publishers. 

B 
New York: I. K. Funk & 
cents. 

This is the third of the Standard Series 
which is giving in inexpensive form booxs of 
standard value. Macaulay is great as a his- 
torian and critic. As the latter, profoundly 
so. The essays are on Milton, Dryden, 
Johnson, Bunyan, Athenian Orators, His- 
tory, and Montgomery's Poems. The titles 
indicate their value and the position which 
they held in English literature. 

Tae Sranparp Serms. No. 22. 


of the King. By Alfred Tennyson. New 
York: I, Funk & Co. Price 20 cents. 


This, considered the most beautiful of the 
Poet Laureate’s works, is printed without 
abridgement, from the Dedication to the 
Passing ot Arthur, in the order designed by 
Tennyson. It is neatly and clearly printed 
(as are all of the Standard Series) and will, 
we think, prove one of the best-selling on 
Mr. Funk’s attractive list. 

Literary Stvupres FROM THE GREAT 


British Aurnors. By H. H. Morgan. St. 
Louis. G. J. Jones & Co. 


The design of this book is to encourage 
an acquaintance with the masters of English 
Literature. Among the authors are Addi- 
son, Bacon, Browning, Burns, Byron, 
Oampbell, Carlyle, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, Gray, ete. Nearly every great 
mind is represented. In addition to these 
selections, references are given to other de- 
sirable portions of these authors, to be con- 
sulted by the pupil. These references are 
very valuable. The volume will be of real 
service to alive teacher ot literature. The 
selections are well made—in fact they are 
universally well made. Mr. Morgan evi- 
dently has excellent literary taste. 

Ropert Raikes, Founder of Sunday 
Schools, 1780; a Standard Memorial Por- 
trait, in Line and Stipple Steel Engraving. 

This Portrait has been produced at a cost 





Macavtay’s Essays. Lord Macaulay. 


Co. Price 15 


I1yls 





of $500, from the original Painting by Rome| 
ney, in possession of Maj-Gen. Raikes, 
London, by Rev. ©. C. Goss, 97 Varick St, 
New York. Officially recognized by the 
London Sunday School Union, and 8. 8. 
workers of Great Britain, and circulated 
there among the various Sunday Schools. 
Endorsed by the leading clergymen of New 
York, and commended by them to the Sun- 
day schools of this country. Half life size. 
Printed on plate paper, 22x28 inches—the 
only large steel plate of Raikes extant. 
Proof impressions, $2 each. No inferior 
prints made from’ the plate. All Sunday 
Schools and S. S. workers desire it. Orders 
accompanied with the cash may be ad- 
dressed to this office. 
MAGAZINES. 

Good Company (No. eleven), is opened 
by Charles Dudley Warner in “Seme Notes 
of Travel.” The child-poet, Dora Read 
Goodale, has some verses about “‘ A Sum- 
mer Night Storm.” Ellen W. Olney, who 
is always good in stories, contributes, 
“ Robert Kent’s Romance.” A very sweet 
and tenderly written tale of married life is 
“ Afterwards,” by Mabe) 8. Emery, who 
has also a poem in this number. J. B. T. 
Marsh gives us scme “Glimpses of English 
Homes.” The latter half of this number 
contains short entertaining papers on differ- 
ent subjects. 


The first of two papers on ‘Canoeing on 
the High Mississippi” is given in the August 
Lippincott’s. The daughter of Charles 
Kingsley tells about “An Old English 
Home.” Amelia E. Barr has a paper on 
“ National Music as an Interpreter of Na- 
tional Character.” George J. Varney 
writes on “Where Lightning Strikes.” 
Another interesting paper is by Frederic G. 
Mather, “ The Early Days of Mormonism.” 


The Sept. No. of the North American Re- 
view contains seven articles. The first by 
M. Oharnay on “The ruins of Central Amer- 
ica,” illustrated from photographs. An ex- 
pedition under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can aud French governments, of which M. 
Charnay isin charge, is now operating in 
Central Amer‘ca, and the explorations are 
likely to create a profound interest. Then 
follows “The perpetuity of Chinese institu- 
tions,” from the pen of S. Wells Williams, 
who has beer a resident in China for many 
years, and is thoroughly conversant with 
the language, institutions and social condi 
tions which he discusses. Gen. John W. 
Clampitt writes upon “The trial of Mrs, 
Surratt.” The author sincerely believes that 
Mrs. Surratt was innocent of the crime for 
which she suffered death, and expresses 
himeelf feelingly. “The personality of God” 
is treated by the metaphysical writer, W. T. 
Harris. R. B. Forbes gives some valuable 
suggestions in reference to “ Steamboat 
disasters.” Rev. E. Everett Hale follows 
with a paper upon “Insincerity in the pul- 
pit.” The number closes with a review of 
several recent works on the brain and nerves 
by Dr. Geo. M. Beard. 


T. W. Bicknell, the editor of the New 
England Journal of Education, proposes to 
issue early in September a bi-monthly mag- 
azine styled “Zducation.” In it will be 
discussed, bv the leading educational writ- 
ers of America and England, the art, scienve 
philosophy and history of education, in all 
its phases, The magazine will contain over 
one hundred octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter, printed and bound in excellent style, 
with a steel portraitin the first issue of Rev. 
Barnas Sears, D.D , late general agent of the 
Peabody fund in the South. Articles will 
also appear in the first number from Dr, 
McOosh, Dr. Harris, Rev. R. H. Quick, Mr. 
F. B. Sanborn, Prof. Hailmann, Prof. Mer- 
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riam, Prof. Joynes, Miss Landers, Mrs. Hop- 
kins, Dr. Sears aad others. 

No educational paper in England or Amer- 
ica Eroposes to devote itself exclusively to 
the domain of higher education and to the 
philosophy which underlies all educational 
methods, This magazine proposes to dis- 
cuss methods of education on the sides of 
philosophy end humanity. It is apparent 
that alarge constituency of teachers is ready 
give support to such a magazine. There 
is a large number of persons in our colleges 
and universivies, in our normal schools, high 
schonls, professional and technical schools, 
among school officials and the more thought- 
ful and progressive of the profession in all 
grades, who wish to read and study the 
best educational thought and opinion of the 
times. There are no rivals to confront this 
enterprise, and Mr. Bicknell may expect the 
support of all who desire to advance science, 
art, literature, education and religion. 

NEW MUSIC. 

From Hitchcock's Music Store, 82 Park 
Row, N. Y. city, we have received the fol- 
lowing: “The Bridge,” by Miss M. Lind- 
say; price thirty cents. Longtellow’s 
beautiful words are wedded to a pretty air 
by Miss Lindsay. Jt does not ran higher 
than E, and thus is suited to a contralto 
voice. “‘ When the tide comes in,” by Har- 
rison Millard. This is a fine descriptive 
song for mezzo-sopranno or baritone, by 
the favorite ballad composer, Millard ; price 
fifty cents. “The Brook,” by Dolores 
(thirty cent..), words by the Laureate, is well 
known and liked. Its accompaniment 
imitates a brook. 

The July number of Goullaud’s Monthly 
Journal is full,of songs: “I love to sing,” 
by Edward L. Hine; “The Lily Fair,” by 














G. Anson Brown; “The Farmer and the 
Pigeons,” by W. Taubert; “She’s all the 
world to me,” by Elizabeth Philp; ‘“‘ Loved 
eyes looked on thee, too,” by G. Anson 
Brown ; “Good-Bye, Dearest,” by H. P. 
Danks, is one of the latest of John Church's 
publication (Oincinnati); “Wide West 
March,” by Chas, E. Bray’; a dashing 
marching piece in three flats; price thirty- 
five cents ; “ Forever Joyful,” galop, by P. 
Fakrbach (thiry-five cents.) A not very 
difficult piece for the piano. “ Peggy Dear,” 
a humorous quartet, by George Baker, 
(thirty cents.) Written in four sharps. 
PAMPHLETS. 

“ A Beautiful Oity Set Down by the Sea.” 
By Mrs. A. Elmore. Manhattan Beach 
Hotel, N. Y. In an elegantly printed little 
pamphlet are twenty-one verses abcut the 
sea shore—the Manhattan Beach, once a 
barren strip of land, now a beautiful sum- 
mer resort.——Chocolate Receipts, Dor- 
chester, Mass. (Walter Baker & Co.) The 
famous firm for preparing chocolate has just 
issued this little book of tested receipts of 
chocolate in various forms—cakes, pud- 
dings, creams, candies, drinks, etc.—The 
Study of Languages brought back to its 
True Principles. By O. Marcel, Knt. Leg. 
Hon. New York: J. Fitzgerald, 143 Fourth 
avenue. Humboldt Library, No. 8. Price 
fifteen cents ——Barnard’s American Jour- 
nal of Education, Vol. 5. Hartford, Conn. : 
Henry Barnard.——Newspapers. By F. E. 
Beltzhacver, Carlisle, Penn.——Hymns for 
Theists. Collected by E. P. Powell. Utica, 
N. Y.; Independent Religious Society.—— 
Elements of Education. By Chas. J. Buell. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co. 





Anprew J. RiokorrF was on May 17 re- 
elected for two years superintendent of the 
public schools of Cleveland, at the same 
salary, $3,300. This is his seventh re-elec- 
tion ; Mr. Rickoff stands inthe front rank 
of American educators. 





Mr. R.T. Auchmuty has offered the trus- 
tees of the Metropolitan museum the use ot 
a piece of ground in First avenue, near 
Sixty-seventh street, for three years, free of 
rent. Moreover, he proposes to erect at 
his own expense a suitable building for an 
industrial art school, and to support the 
school for three years, allowing it to be un- 
der the supervisior. of the trustees, This he 
does to prove the advantages of such .& 
school. It is expected that this new build- 
ing will be ready for use in the fall. There 
will be classes in drawing and designing as 
applied to wood work and iron, and a paint- 
ing departmeut, in which will be taught the 
principles of mixing colors, their chemical 
composition, the effect of light and tempera- 
ture upon them, etc. 





Cured of Drinking. 

“A young friend of mine was cured of an 
insatiable thirst for ‘iquor, which bad so 
prostrated him that he was unable to do any 
business. He was entirely cured by the 
use of Hop Bitters.” It allayed all that 
burning thirst ; took away the appetite for 
liquor ; made his nerves steady, and he has 
remained a sober and steady man f r more 
than two years, and has no desire to return 
to his cups; I know of a number of others 
that have been cured of drinking by it.”— 
From a leading railroad official, Chicago, Ill. 
— Times. 





An Arab wandering in the deserts, and 
having eateu nothing for two days, was 
ready to expire with hunger. As he passed 
by one of the wells used by the caravans to 
water their camels, he perceived on the sand 
a little leathern bag. He took it up ; and 
feeli.g something within, “Thanks be to 
Allah !" said he, “these are, I doubt not, 
ether dates or nuts.” lated with this ex- 
pectation, he hastened to open his bag but 
as soon as he saw what it really contained, 
“alas,” said he, in an agony of distress, 
“here are only pearls !” 

A young student, showing the museum at 
Oxford to aparty, produced a rusty sword, 
which he assured them was the identical 
sword with which Balaam was about to 
kill his ass. One of the company observed 
that he thought Balaam had no sword, but 
only wished for one. “You are right,” said 
the student, “and this is the very sword that 
he wished for |” 





Kidney-Wort always cures. 
East Wakefield Depot, N. H., 

March 4, '80. 
Messrs. Wells, Richardson & Co.: . 
Gentlemen—Permit me to say a word in 
favor of Kidney-Wort. My mother has 
been afflicted with kidney disease for a 
number of years. Last spring she was so 
bad as to neces:itate her taking spirits nitre 
at least three times a day—had a most alarm- 
ing pain in her side, also much numbness. 
After taking one box of Kidney-wort the 
pain and numbness disappeared. Her ap- 
petite improved at once, and she has not 
taken a drop of spirits nitre since. I ad- 
vise all who need such a medicine to give it 

a trial. Mrs. W. H. Parks. 


Tuer nickel, from which our three and 
five cent coins are made, comes from a sin- 
gle mine, which is the only one in the coun- 
try now being worked. Thia mine is situ- 
ated in Lancaster county, Pa. It has. been 
worked for seventeen years and to a depth 
of 200 feot; it produces from 400 to 600 
tons per month, employing 175 men. Be- 


sides its use for coins, as a substitute for 
silver in plating steel, iron and other met- 
als, it is much cheaper. There was a mine 
in Missouri, but it was abandoned in 1855. 
The refined metal is worth three dollars a 
pound. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


xhaustion, or weakened digestien. 
. brain and nerves. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


For sale by Druggisis or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both 


to infant 





Ix examining an applicant for a tencher’s 
certificate, an English inspector of schools 
asked “Who wag Oliver Cromwell?” The 
answer came, “Oliver Cromwell was a most 
ambitious man, who lived in the middle 
ages. He became complete master of this 
country, and it was by his order that the 
king’s head was cut off. He was afterwards 
reduced to a state of abject poverty, filled 
with remorse and haunted by the nfemory 
of his past wickedness. On his death-bed 
he made use of these ever-memorable words 
“OQ Cromwell ! Cromwell ! had I butserved 
my God as I served my king, he would not 
have left me in this condition. An old 
man broken with the storms of state laying 
his bones among ye.’ 


Ir was at a school not a thousand miles 
from Newburgh. Thke teacher had been 
giving out words which the scholars were 
to incorporate into sentences. He gave to; 
one young miss the word “obligatory.” He! 
explained that the word obligatory meant 
binding. The young lady laid her head 
upon her hand and seemed puzzled. Butin 
a@ moment or two her eye rested on her 
well-worn spelling-book, and her features 
brightened as a happy thought seemed to 
strike her. The next instant the astonished 
teacher read the sentence, “The obligatory 
of my spelling-book is worn out.” 


A Ton of gold or silver contains 29,166,- 
66 ounces. A tonof geld is worth $602,- 
875. A ton of silver at the present rate per 
ounce, is worth $32,000. A cubic foot of 
gold weighs 1,290 pounds, and is worth 
about $360,000. A cubic foot of silver 
weighs 600 pounds, and is worth $10,000. 
The value of gold coin, bars and bullion in 
circulation in the world, is estimated at 
$3,500,000,000. This would make in a mass 
a twenty-five foot cube. 


The Font and the Altar.—A gentleman 
of eighty-four having taken to the altar a 
very young damsel, the clergyman led the 
way to the font. “What do I want witk 
the font ?” said the old bridegroom. “I 
beg your pardon,” replied the clergyman, “I 
thought you had brought this child to be 
christened.” 
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believe it to be all wrong and even wicked 
for clergymen or other public men to be led 
into giving testimonials to quack doctors or 
vile stnffs called medicines, but when a really 
meritorious article made of valuable reme- 
dies known to all, that all physicians use 
and trust in daily, we should freely com- 
mend it. I therefore cheerfully and heartily 
commend Hop Bitters for the good they 
have done me and my friends, firmly believ- 
ing they have no equal for family use. I 
will not be without them.”"—New York 
Baptist Weekly. 
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Teachers who desire good, interesting, 
| useful reading-matter to read aloud to their 
| pupils should secure this issue. Cuntains 
twenty-four hundred lines of ten works each 
| Among the choice topics are 

Jennie Burton's Fruit-Stand (illustrated.) 
A Rainy Day. A Curious Lake. The old 
Red School-House. Louis Napoleon. A 
} Candle. Story ofa Shipwreck. London, 
| Wh iy an Apple Falls. The Sphinx. Have 
| Courage. Curious Words. Great Strength 
of Insects. In Danger. The Army Worm. 
Mottoes and Devices. Pens. About the 
Stars, with map. Our Proper Names. St 


Christopher. Resolution, Great Men. The 
Census Take Care of your Health. Rich 
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